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Mr. James 11. F\sh, Director 
Leorn\i.ns t er Public Library 
30 Wes t Stree t 
Leominster, MA 01.453 



Dear Jim: ^ . ■ 

1 am very pleased that ,you have asked me tjp write a foreword 
for your library study. 1 know that you ^have worked very 
hard in its preparation and 4'eel confident that it will 
serve* not only as a guideline for future library plannil 
and activities but contains information that will be of 
value to man/ city departments and agencies. 



I think 
liUrar y 



that the Board 
staff, and you 



of Library Tr us tees 
can be proud of the 



to 



in fti^iding good library service 
of our community are most appreciative 
endeavors made onv their behalf, and of 
duty efforts put forth by the library. 



the dedicated 
job you have done 
Leominster. The people 



of the many library 
the abo ve- the- call -o f- 



Thank you very much. 



Sincerely , 



^^■"■^^k y-j-' 

John B. McLaiighliJi ■'^ 
Mayor 



JBMCL/bcl 
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Chapjter I. Introduction j 

• 

rhe city of Leominster, Massachusetts, is a rather 
unique industrialized community. It has great diversifi- 
cation of its population in terms of education, family 
income, ethnic backgrounds, and interests. It is a city 
with a past but, more importantly, one with a future. 

A public library is also unique, ^^ffhere is no other 
agency that is geared to meet the vast range of interests 
and needs represented in a communi ty . Becaure of the di- 
verftities in the community it serves, the task of the 
Leominster rublic Library is especially difficult. The 
library- is in a state of flux at present. It has begun 
it^ transition from a "bookbarn" into'a more meaningful 
public service instrument. It is in need of mapping its 
future to ensure efficient development. 



purpose and .Scope 

The purpose of this study is to help prepare that 
map by doing three things: 1.' analyzing the community 
in some depth to determine the many facets of its existence 
physical, economic., demographic, and social - and their 
possible implicatipns for library services; 2. evaluating 
present library resources and services to determine, in 
general, in what areas the library is meeting the needs 
of the community and in what areas improvement should be 
considered; and, 3. to lay the foundation for the devel- 
opment ofishort-artd long-range goals and objectives that 
should be set to ensure that the library is meeting those 
community needs . 

It is also hoped that this study will be of value to ^ ^ 
any library planning or evaluating that might be done at 
a later date. 

« 

" ^'iethodology , - 

Di f f erent methodologies were employed for the data, 
collection^ depending on the nature of the required informa- 
tion. The community analysis, including population char- 
acteristics and development projections, was derived pri- 
marily from written sources which included 1970 censu.? * 
data and various reports or studies done by or for other 
governmental agencies. The , census data, in particular, 
was analyzed and arranged in such a manner as to be the 
mo5t valuable for the purposes of the study. 
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The library analysis and evaluation was derived from 
a coroblnatltdn of comparisons ^with library standards, data 
gathering from various library studies and regular report 
and random sampling techniques for specific areas of the 
library's services. Samples of the book holdings, regis* 
tration fi\e, and circulation for both adults and children 
were taken. It should be emphasized that these use sam- 
.pies represented only one loan {S'eriod, chosen arbitrarily 
in keeping witt^ the time frame of the. study. Therefore, 
the information these samples generated may in no way be ^ 
literally generalized for the year. However, these data 
are indicative _ of trends which are important to the con«- 
text of this study 9 
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Chapter II. Recommendations ^ 

In the following chapiters of this study, data on the 
community of Leominster and its library wilPbei presented 
and analyzed. Selected demographic, commercial, and social 
characteristics of tl^e aanmunity , characteristics that tr a- 
ditionally bear on library use, will be studied. With 
regard to the library, analysis w^ll focus on the organi- ^ 
zation, resources, services, and users and on the collections 
and services of the library to assess its adequacy in 
accordance with accepted standards and its appropriateness ^ 
in* terms of community needs. The findings of that research, 
discussed at length in the report, will be sumarized very 
briefly here. 

Geasrai C onclusions 

^The city of Leominster has a growing and diversified 
population. It is primarily a '•blue collar" community with 
a relatively low (48.5%) portion of its population 25 years 
and older being high school graduates in the 1970 census. 
However, the work force is primarily skilled labor. 

The library* ref lectVa level of user growth that is 
somewh;at surprising for this type of community. A high s 
level of borrower regis ti^atlon (37.3%) and a drastically 
increasind circulation 'rS^reXin recent years display great ~ 
communi ty^interest in the li'brary. 

The facility has sev^era'l minor problems but, in gen- 
eral, is active, attractive, and basically adequate for 
immediate needs. st 

Financial support is, at best, adequate in many areas. 
The greatest needs for additional funding rest in critical 
pe'rsipnnel needs and the development of'more extensive audio- 
vifjsual services. ^ 

The collections are, in general , adequate. Audio- 
visual materials and periodicals need additional attention, 
but the book collecgion is shaping up very well and .will 
pro'oably, vith continued adequate funding, reach a degree 
of excellence within the next ten years. 
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Recommendatitfins 



, 1. THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES WITH INPUT FROM THE " DIRECTOR , 
STAFF .-AND, POSSIBLY, T^E PUBLIC SHOULD DEVELOP A STATEMENT 
OF GOALS AND OBJECTIVES WHICH WILL BE REVISED PERIODICALLY 
AS THE LIBRARY AND ITS COMMUNITY DEVELOP .AND CHANGE. 

This recommendation appears first because it is, ul- 
timately, the most important. The Board must commit itself 
to a philosophy of library service that would indicate a 
posture of active community involvement, taking advantage 
of the library's uniqueness, or that of passive "bookbarn" 
services, focusing almost exclusively on the circulation 
of materials, rather than on programs and services. 

Being a "bookbarn" will fulfill only part of the com- 
munity library «needs , and many of the other recommendations 
stated below assume a commitment to an active service ' 
philosophy and will help translate that into action*. 

Once again, it cannot be overemphasized that an ini-^ 
tial establishment of goals and objectives and their sub- 
sequent periodic review perhaps each year in advance of 
budget preparation is extremely vital to smooth evolution 
and continuous progress of the Leominster Public Library 
as a public service institution. 



2. THE LIBRARY SHOULD DEVELOP A PLAN FOR THE AC- 
QUIRING OF ADDITIONAL STAFF POSITIONS, BASED ON INCREASED 
USER' DEMANDS AND THE LIBRARY'S OBJeIcTIVES FOR T^E NEXT 
FIVE YEARS, AT LEAST ONE POS^ION BEING THAT OF A PRO- 
FESSIONAL LIBRARIAN. ^ 

Adequate staffing is, bf course, essential for pro- 
viding service. At present, the library is providing good 
services but has reached a point where they might have to 
be reduced qualitatively or quantitatively. Especially * 
considering the agency* s recent development , increasing user 
demands,' and the considerables potential for serving an even 
greater number of the community , this shoul^ not be al- 
lowed^ to happen. ' N 



3. THE LIBRARY SHOULD EXPAND ITS FUNCTION AS AN IN 
FORMATION CENTER. 



Present information services are substantial , but to 
meet community needs, the scope and staffing of these ser- 
vices should be brd'kdened to the point v'here the public 
may call or visit the library and receive information op 
virtually any subject: In addition to the library's 




traditional reference function, this would iVclude the 
library's collection and dissemination o^ informatiori on 
city services, organizations, educa^ioni^Aopportuni ties , 
and general referr|l s^vice to approprrtSbe community 
agen^cies. J » 



4. PROGRAMS AND SERVICES FOR SPECIFIC ASPECTS OF JTiE 
POPULATION SHOU& BE EXPANDEDoAS' STAFFING ALLOWS, AND / 
MORE STARTING SHOULD BE OBTAINED TO FULFILL THI^ VITAL 
FUNCTION. 

L , ; ^ 7 



Children's services are exceptionally good but other , 
areas are often negl^ted or ^tendet'Co only haphazard-^ 
because of /personnel restr ict^ions . The library must de- ' 
velop. additidAial se'hvices and programs to meet needs -of,, 
young adults'* ethnic grdups , veterans, small businessmen, 
and apartment dwellers for example. TK^s^ ar« all sig- 
nificant" portiohs of the. community but, at present, receive 
little in direct services from the library. 



? Tfi Vr •, ^ 

5. THE LIBRARY'S MATERIALS COLLECTIONS NEED QROWTH 
WITH NON-BOOK MATERIALS", SUCH AS AUDIO-VISUAL MR), PERIOlS- 
ICALSi IN CRITICAL NEED OF ADDITIONAL FUNDING, AND THE- ftOOK 
COLLECTIQN DEVELOPING. WELL WITH ADEQUATE. FUNDING TO A ■ 
MINIMUM SIZE OF 108.000 VOLUMES BY THE YEAR 2000. \ 

Si ' p F 



Collectiort maintenance through careful section and 
systematic weeding of obsolete or unused materials is good 
and should continue-, with ther e«^d result (assuming ade- ' 
— quate funding) being an excellent book "Collection within 

ten years. Non-book materials, however, have not;^been J 
funded as adeauately and face serious demand problems that L 
should be corrected as soon as possibe. j 

. ■ u : — ^ 



6. THE LIBRARY SHOULD CONTINUE AND EXPAND CONTACT^ 
WITH LOCAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES, STUDY DEMANDS ON THE PUBLlCi^ 
LIBRARY PRIMARILY BECAUSE OF PRESENT SCHOOL LIBRARY INAD- 
EQUACIES AND WORK CLOSELY WITH THE SCHf)OLS TO ENSURE THE %j. 
MOST EFFICIENT DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF RESOURCES AND SERVICESJ;^ 



A strong .relationship between pvJblic and school li- 
braries is very necessary to ensure the best possible li- 
brary service to the community. Any efficient cooperative 
effort- toward that end should be pursued. 



7. THE LIBRARY SHOULD BE OPEN SUNDAY AFTERNOONS AT 
THE earliest: POSSIBLE pPPORTUNITY. 
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Sunday openings have jproven to be very effective in 
many libraries, often producing the period of mofet heavy 
public use^ because it provides the public an opportunity 
to use the library at a usually ipQre convenient time. It 
is important to emphasize, however, that Sunday openings 
^^hould be funded separately so as not to create eveti fur- 
ther demands on already heavily-burdened personnel sched- 
uling. 



8. h "FRIENDS 0] 
BE CREATED. 



THE J.IBRARY"* ORGANIZATION SHOULD 



, The value yof such aa organization would focus on fi- 
na^ncial supfport for the implementation, continuation/or , 
expansion of librar»y services, progr^ams, facilities, col- 
lections, or equipment; -aid in generaMng volunteer help 
for speciflp functions and programs, especially in the 
light ofN(in)ad^quate staffing; and additional political . 
support for helping the librair^y' s continued'' growth. 



I In canclusion^ ^.eominster is a community with need of 

and interest in substantial library resources and services, 
^and ,the Leominster Public Library is an agency that is 
meeting only part of those demands. The libr_^ry now 
stands at a philosophical crossroad: it oan remain pri- 
marily a "bopkfcarn" or it can begin taking the necessa^ry 
steps toward becoming the unique and vital community agency 
it should.be. would appear to have developed greatly 

inf the las^t few years but still has a long way to go. 
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Figure 1. Letominster ' s Gc-neral Location REGIONAL MAP 
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Chapter III. The Community. 

A* physical Characteristics ^ 

The city &t Leominster (see figure 1) is located in 
✓ north centrai^Massachusetts , bordered by Fitchburg and 
Lunenburg on the north, Lancaster on the east, Sterling 
and Princeton on the south, arfd Westminster on the west. 
It is 42 miles west of Boston and 20 miles north of J?or-- ^ 
cester, the two largest communities in the state. LeoinxTlBter , 
with a 1970 population of 32,939 is^the third largest city 
in Worcester County behind Worcester and Fitchburg. 

The, terrain is that of rolling hills with twelve 
distinct hills lining the city's horizon. Elevations 
range from approximately 300 feet abpve sea leve^l in the 
east to over 1,000 feet in the westL The city's 28.81 
square miles possess soils that are mostly moist and some 
sandy loan alpng the southeast. 

I B. Origin ^ 

In 1701 ninety men form nearby L^yicaster pooled their 
money and purchased^most of what is now Leominster from the 
Nashua Indians. The ^territory was incorporated as the 
town of Leominster in 1740. The first representative to 
the Massachusetts legislature was sent in 1774, tne same 
year that John Chapman, better known as "Johnny Appleseed" 
was born in the town. 

About 1770 the comb industry, which would prove to be 
so important to the community, had rather modest beginnings 
in^^ the home, of one resident with horn as thue material used. 
By 1845, there were jbwenty-four factories engaged in Qomb 
production, and latef viscoloid was developed as a horn 
substitute by E.I* duPont^ DeNemours. Leominster t^ius be- 
came known as "the Comb City". 

C. Transportation ^ 

The highway system tha^ dissects city has proven 

very valuable to its industri-al development. The most 
significant highway at this time is Route 2 which runs 
east from Boston to the western portibn of the state and 
across the New York* sfat^ border. The only other east/west 
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link across the state is the Massachusetts Turnpike in th 
southern section of the state. Route 2 also provides rela^-J 
tively easy access to Interstate 495 and Route 128, the 
beltways around the metropolitan Boston area. 

Also important are Routes 12 and 13 which connect the 
city with New Hampshire in the north and Worcester and. 
other points south, as well as Route 117 which provides an- 
other access to Interstate 495. 

Of great future significance is the construction of 
Interstate 190, which has just recently begun in the 
eastern section of the city. This highway will eventually 
connect the major arteries of Route 2 and the Massachu- 
setts Turnpike, providing easy and rt^uick accegs to not 
only Boston and Worcester but to the other major highway 
arteries of New England as well. It will also ease much 
of the congestion in downtown since Route 12 is also Main 
S-treet and the present principal connector with Worcester 
(see traffic flow map, figure 2)."'' 

This highway will have great impaction the future of 
eominster by stimulating economic growth because of its 
trategic location, added acces^sibili ty , and available land 
and by easing traffic downtown, thereby promoting a re- 
juvenation of that business ared. 

\ \ ^ , 

• Public transportation in the city is provided primar- 
ily by bus lines. There are several bus companies that 
provide charter or regular passenger service to Worcester, 
Boston, and coiinections with any part of the state or Gen- 
try. Locally, the Fitchburg and Leomirtster Street Rail- 
way provides bus service between the two communities and 
allows easy access to the centet of Leominster by the 
residents of its northern sections. 

Also worthy of mention are' the over thirty-five 
c tuMished tr:.r:King f irr../ in the city which provide ser- 
vice tpth locally and for long distances and the Fitchburg 
Municipal Airport located in Leominster and providing small 
plane rental and charter services. 

■ , ' \ 

D. Communications Media i- . ■ 

Leominster is in. a position to be served directly arid 
indirectly by a variety of media. Local media include 
•'The Fitchburg Sentinel and Leominster Daily Enterprise", 
"The Evening Gazette", and •^VJorcestet Telegram", daily 
papers; the "Leominster Tribune" and "The Leominster Re- 
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\ ^ 
view", weeklyXpapers ; WLMS, WFGL, WEIM, and WFMP , radio 

stations for tn^ Fitchburg-Leominster area; and Montachu- 

se*tt Cable Television. Boston meSia indirectly serving the 

area include radio .stations WBZ, WH£)H, and WRKO; VHF 

television stations WGBH (PBS), WBZ (NBC), WCBV (ABC) and 

WNAC (CBS); and UHF television stations WSBK and WLVI . 

The Worcester area is also served by UHF station WSMW. 

^This cross-section of media af'fords the residents of 
Leominster accfess to a great variety of educational, in- 
formational , and recreational programming. They also 
provide an excellent network for the dissemination of li^ • 
brary promotional materials. At present, the library gen- 
erates a weekly radio program on WLMS , the Leominster sta- 
tion, which provides about five minutes of book talks, 
library news, and information on the variety of library 
services. 



E . Organizations 

A complete listing of all the civic and fraternal 
organizations! has never been compiled, but a comparison of 
listings maintained by the local paper, the library, 
Chamber of Commerce, and the 1975 City Directory reveal 
several hundred different associations , clubs , or soc- 
ieties. Their purposes are as varied as the amount of 
their memberships. 
1 . .■ ■ . ■ 

This wide variety of activities can be divided into 
the following groups, with examples: 

Business - Chamber of Commerce, Greater Leominster 

Jaycee* s , Leominster Business and Profes- 
sional Women* s Club; 

Civic and Governmental - League of Women Boters, 
" Laominster Taxpayers Association; 

Education - Leominster Teachers Association, Parent- 
Teacher Organization; 

Ethnic - Alliance Francaise Order of ,the Sons of Italy; 

Fraternal - Fraternal Order of Elks, Loyal Order of 
the Moose; 

Historical - Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Leominster Historical Society; 

Hobby - Hobbycraf ters , Leominster Art Association; 

Labor - AJnalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
United Pl^astic Workers Union; ^ 

Patriotic - Aifierican Legion, Disabled American Vet- 
erans, Franco-American Veterans, Italian- 
*America*n Veterans; ' 
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eligious - Holy Family Guild, Levine Hannah Chapter 
of ^adassah; 

Service - Lion's Club, Leominster "Hospital Guild; 
Sports - Leominster Sportsman's Association, North 
Leominste^ Rod and ^un Cluli. 

^ 

The youth of the city have a variety of activities 
from which to choose, including Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Lassie and Little Leagues, Pop Warner Football, Youth 
Hockey League , and 4-H. 

^The Leominster Public Library attempts to maintain 
an organizations file of some of the more active groups 
with officerg^ phone numbers, and rtieeting places, dates, 
and^times. ^ 

At present, the library provi^^s little direct ser- 
vice to these groups beyond access^'to the regional film 
co-llect'ion and occasional use of the%ibrary's meeting 
room.' There is, however, a great deal of potential for 
providing library services to these groups. 



F. Religious Agencies 

There are a number of religious agencies serving the 
spiritual needs of Leominster residents. Sixteen churches 
of ten denominations have been established in Leominster 
with the most numberous group being that tof the Roman 
Catholic faith. Most of these agencies have active organ- 
izati^s affiliated with them. The Jewish synagogue also 
-4v€r^^a very active congregation. Locations of these agen- 
cies can be seen in figure 3"^ They provide a full-range 
of activities for their constituencies*, including youth 
groups and many recreational ^nd social as well as spir- 
itual functions. 



G. E conomy 

fh'e backbone of Leominster's economy is. in manu- ^ 
facturing where 48.6% of the 1970 working population were 
engaged. This compares to only 27.6% for Massachusetts as 
a whole. , ^ 

This manufacturing strength, especially in t^he plas* 
tics indust?-y, is born out by the following list of the 
ten largest non-municipal employers in 1975 and their 
products: 
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Company 



Taple 1. Ten Largest Employers 



Ho. of Employees ^ Products 



1. Foster Gr4rit 1550 

2. Leominster Hospital 500 
3« Borden Chemical 341 
4* Union Products 225 

5. DuPont 1^ 209 

6. Bay State Products 200 

7. G.S. Carrington 200 

8. Charlton Company 185 

9. Rand Whitney 175 
10. Tucker Manufacturing 159 



Plastic products 
Medical services 
Industrial chemicals 
Plastic flower Rots, etc, 
Combs , toothbrushes , etc, 
Plastic products 
Cards, giftwrap,. etc. 
Living room furniture 
Paper boxes 
Plastic housewares 



While the economic picture for the city does not 
look bright at this time, Leominster's economic history is 
a strong one, and many factors, including the construction 
of 1-190, available land for industrial or commercial de- 
velopment both in any of the three more developed industrial 
parks pr in other areas, and a pool of skilled labor, lend 
themselves to some relative strength and growth potential. 



H. Schools 

The schools of Leominster are suffering from a dis- 
tinct c^ase of overcrowding. The total enrollment a^ of 
October, 1975 was 7,176, compared to 6,750 in 1970. The 
school /date of construction, and enrollment figures are 
shown below and their respective locations shown on figure 4. 



Table 2. Leomjnater Public Schools 



ERLC 



School Name 

Johnny Appleseed 
Bennett 

Carter Jr. High 

Fall Brook 

Gallagher Jr. High 

George 

Lancaster 

Leomineter High 

Leominster Trade High 

Northwest 

Pierce 

Priest 

Southea&t 

Total .^rollment 



Construction Date 

1959 

1874 

1904 

1967. 

1927 

1896 

1901 

1963 

1963 

1956 

1888 

1894 

1972 
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Enrollment 

402 
211 
296 
994 
704 
198 ^ 
293 
1,938 
347 
340 
194 
227 
810 



7,176 
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All of the preceding not indicated otherwise are ele- 
mentary schools with the Carter^ , Junior High hounding four 
sixth grade classes. The city is also served by four ele- 
mentary parochial schools (Julie Country Day, St. Ann»s, 
St. Cecilia* s, and St. Leo's) with a combined enrollment 
of 1,090. 

The enrollments by grade in the public schools are 
listed below: 

Table 3. Public School Enrollments By Grade 

Grade \ - Enrollment 

Kindergarten^ ^ 509 

Special , 17 

I ; ' 530 

II . * ^ 486 \ 

III 532 

IV 552 , 

V . 565 

VI ' 561 

VII 549 

VIII • 546 

IX 585 

X 535 

XI 564 

XII ^ . 556 
Post Graduate ' , —ii 

Total 7,176 



The primary problems of th^ schools rest in the age 
of many of the buildings and in general overcrowding, 
which has forced the High School to adopt a double sessions 
schedule for the past two years. A building program 
would , of' course , provide solutions and is presently^eing 
explored, discussed, and debated. 



I. Recreation 



Many recreational activities are available to Leominster 
residents. The city contains three golf courses, one skiing 
area, a bowling alley, four movie theatres, several picnic 
areas, an amusement park, a YMCA, and many organized league 
facilities (Little League, etc.). 
« 

In addition, the city*s very active recreation pro- 
gram, which became full-blown four years ago, maintains 
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twelve playgrounds, eight tennis courts, fourteen base- 
ball or Softball diamonds, two summer swimming areas, and 
one full-scale athletic'^f ield. Through the cooperation 
of the school Department, the RecreafHon Department has 
also been able to utilize school facili€^%s for a variety 
of indoor and outdoor programs apd activ^ies. 

Leominster residents, especially with their relative 
proximity to Worcester, Boston, and other areas, have a 
variety of recreational facilities and activities with 
^hich to use their leisure time. 



J . Population Characteristics 

Before beginning an analysis of Leominster's popula- 
tion r it wctuld be appropriate to profile some of the char- 
acteristics of library users. Many .studies have been done 
to profile library users and non-users. Interestingly 
enough, that profile has not changes appreciably since 
Berelson*s The Library Publ ic of 1949.^ 

^ 4 ' 

From this study and others such as those by Bundy 

and Evans^ that have reaffirmed his findings, it is pos- 
sible to state that Mople who use libraries are likely 
to follow these general patterns: 

^ 1) more young^ people than elderly; 

2) more highly educated than less educated; / 

^ 3) more high income than low income; 

4) more. professional than clericalvworkers ; 

5 ) more housewives ; 

6) more who live in close proximity to the library. 

To determine the applicability of these findings an 
indepth analysis of census data is necessary. The city's 
official population in 1970 is listed as 32,939. This 
is a 17.9% increase over the 1960 total of 27,929. 

I 

Population growth for th^ past 25 years is listed below; 
Table 4. Population Growth 



Year 


Population 


Density per 


1950 


24,075 


836 


1955 


24,787 


860 


1960 


27 ,9 29 


969 


1965 


29 , 729 


1,032 


1970 


32 ,939 


1,143 


19 7 5 


35 , 331 


1,227 
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The 1975 figure is Jj^ised upon the city's street list, 
the most accurate f igujp#<at rthis time.^ Estimates gen- 
erated in the early i970's were for a 1975 population of 
37,000 - 38,000. These estimates have not been met for 
a variety of reasons, including a state ban on construction 
in the city stemming from the restrictions of the municipal 
sewer system and a general slump in the area economy, 
which saw an increase in the unemployment rate from 3.5% in 
1970 to 18.3% in j^gust, 1975. 

Despite a 7.3% increase in population since the l^'K) 
census was taken, much of the^inf ormation generated by 
that study Is still valid and reveals a great deal abqut. 
varying aspects of ,t%e community. ^ The following statisti- 
cal dissection of the city is based on the figures gener- 
ated by the. 1970 census. It covers these .areas of concern; 



a. Age 

Kb. Educational Attainment 
Family Income # 
Labor Force Status 

e. Major Occupations 

f . Major Industries 
Racial Compos i tion 
Family Structure 



c. 
d. 



g. 

h. 



i. Foreign Stock ^ 

' j . Mother Tongue 

k. SchooX Enrollment 

%l. Veteran Status \j 

m. Mobility of population 

n. Miscellaneous 

o. Summary 



a* Age . The 1970 population of Leominster can be 
broken down into the following age categories: 

Table 5. Age Composition 



Aqd 


Number 

I 


% of Total 


Under 5 


3,003 


9,1 ■ 


5-1^ 


6.078 


18.5 


14 - 18 


•3,137 


9.5 


19-34 " 


6,899 


20.9 


35 - 64 


10,684 


32.4 


65 & older 


3.13 8 


9.6 




32,939^ 


100.0 



37.1% of the population was 18 years old^ or younger. 
The percentage of under 5 years old was 9.1, compared to 
8.3% ti/r the state. Leominster's 65 or over percentage o^ 
9.6 was slightly lower than the state's ^1.2%. Both of 
these comparisons helped generate a city median age of 
28.3 as compared to 29.0 for the state and 29.6 for Wor- 
cester County. The city's median age decreased from 
30.1 in 1960. ^ 
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b. Educational. Attainment . Of tfie population 25 
years old and over, 31.1%. had an elementary school' edu- ^ 
cation or less, ,48. 5% x were high school graduates, including 
16.3% who had ccimpletved some yeaifs of college, and 7.5^ 
that were college .graduates . 



Tabl6 6. Educati'onal Attainment 



Persons 25 years and over 
■ No. school yrs.' complete 
E-lementary: 1 to 7 yrs. 

\ 8 years 

High School: 1 to 3 years 

^4 years 
College: to 3 years 

4- years 

Median school years completed 



Number^ 



17,694 
-165 
2,881 
,46i 
,6( 
,698 
,483 
, 39 S 
11.8 



2. 

3 

5 

1 

1 



Percent 

TT^ — ~ 

100.0 
0.9' 
'16.3 

.20 i 4 
.32.? 

' a. 4 

7.9 



Leominster's percentage of high school graduates 
was substantially less, than that of the state (48.5% vs. 
58.4%) as was t,he median number of years complete (11.8 
vs. 12.2).. These figures w^re also less than those for 
Worcester County as a whole ^2.7% and 12.1 respectively). 
However, /these numbers have increased significantly for 
Leominster since 1960 wh^n only 38.a% of its "over 25" 
populations-finished high school ana the ^itiedian for years \ 
completed was 10.3. Interestingly enough, Leominster rs 
percentage of college graduates was l.jfd^^s compared to 
the state' s' 6.8%. , Si 



?ral, 



In general, poipulat ion of Leominster 25 years 

and^over was not well-educated." There were, however, sig- 
H'lficant variations-'within the city which will be discussed*^ 
later. ' V^^ ^ ^ 



c. Family Irtcome . The median income for the 8,379 
families in cI969 was $10,388 with a distribution that could 
b^-''charac te'rized as low middle class primarily. ^ 



Table 7. 



11 ^fa>ni 



Distr it^tion of Faroi ly I ncome 

Number • 



All 'f a>nilie^ 
Less tttan $3,000 
$3,000 - $4,999, 
$5,dOO - $6,999 
$7,000 - $9,999 
$10,000 - $14,999 
$15,000 - $24,999 
$25,000 or m^re 
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8, 379 
586 
509 
700 
2 ,154 
'2,567 
1 ,438 
425 



Percent 
100.0 

6.1 
8.4 

< 25.7 
7:30.6 
p7.2 
\5.1. 



y comparison of Leominster^ family ij^come wa.*h those 
of the^ county or the entire state -reveaxeji, the former 
fairi/ consistent with the lat^ter : ' 



Table 8. Family Income Comparison 



I ncome 


Leomlnstex 


County ^ 


State 


Less than $5,000 
$5,000 - $7,999 
$8,000 - $14,999 
$15,000 - $24,999 
$25 ,000 or -more 


13. li 
vl6.2 
.48.5 
17.2 

^5;0 


13.4% 
17.1 
48.5 
17.1 
3.9 


13.7% 
- 15.9 
45.2 
19. 6-* 
5.6 > 


Median family income 


$10^88 


$10 ,444 


$10,835 



Again, there were great differences in incoir^ levels 
throughout the city, and these, will be discussed ^later. 

d> Labor Fdrce^ Status, The labor force in Leominster- 
numbered 14 , 235 individuals ( 63.6% or all persons, TS^^^^years 
old and 6v^r). Males represented 61.1% of the labor force 
with females constituting 38.^%. ^ 

T^ble 9. Lakyjr Force. Status • Both Sexes ^ 

* . Number 
and ovejp^ 



TotalL , 16 yrs. 
Labor Force 
Civilian Labor Force 
Employed 
Unemplo%(ed 
Armed^ Forces 
Not in Labor Force 



22,375 
14,235 
14,077 
13,578 
499 
158 
e . 140 



Percent 

100 . 0 
63.6 
62.9 
' 60.7 
2.2 
0.7 
36.4 



Table 10. Labor Force Status - By s;ex* 
. * " * Number 



Males 

Total, 16 yrs. 3hd over 
Labor Force A 

Civilian L^?ibor Force 
Employed 
Unetnployed 
Arrti^d Forces 
^Not in Labor Force ^ 



10,491 
8,751 
8,598 
8,320 
278 
153 
1 l4b 



Percent 

100.0% 
83.4 
82.0 
79.3 
2.6 
1.5 
. 16.6 



( continued) 
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T^able 10. Labor Porce'Status - By Sex (cont.) 

r 

Number • Percent 



Females 

Total, 16 yrs, and over ,11,884 

Jt Labor Force - Civilian 5,479 

Employed 5 , 258 

Unemployed 221 

Not in Ctialian Labor Force 6,405 



100.0% 
46.1 
44.2 
1.9 
53.9 



Of the 13,578 employ^d^^pefSon? in the city, 84.5% 
worked for wages or salary pai<3 by a private company, bus- 
iness or individual. Another 10.3% worked for local, 
state/ or^,-fehe-4ederal gojvernment. Self-employed persons 
represeprted 4.8% of thos/e employed, 
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Table 111. Class of Worker 

Number 



Total employed 
Private wage or salary 
Government worker 
Federal government 
State governmejax 
Local governirrent 
Self-employed worker 
Unpaid family worker 



13,578 
11,479 
1,397 

379 
181 
837 
' 655 
47 



Percent 

100.0% 
8,4.5 
10.3 
2.8 
1.3 
6.2 
4.8 
0.3 



e. Major Qccupationg . The most signigicant occupa- 
tion (44.5%) for those employed was in the area of skilled 
work aV craftsmen or operators. The remainder of the work 
force was spread among the other general cajtegories fairly 
evenly. V 



Table 12. Occupations of Employed Persons ^ 



Number 



Total emplo.yed 
Professional, etcl 
Sales and clerical 
Skilled workers 
Laborers , services , etc. 



13,578 
2 . 735 
841 
036 
1,966 



Percent 

100.0 
20*1 
20.4 
44.5 
14.5 



The most significant aspect of these figures was the 
very h8,gh percentage of skilled workers <( 44. 5% compared'" to 
30.4% for the state) who vAere both a causie and effect of 

■ ■ ^ 



the industrial growth of .the city. Approximately -61% 

of all employed persons residing in the city worked within 

the city. 

f . Major Industries . The strongest Industrial cate- 
gory was manufacturing by a wide margin, followed in order 
by wholesale and retail trade, and professional and related 
services. 

Table 13. Ind>istry of the Emplo5^eil__y 

Number City % State % 

Manufacturing » 
Wholesale and 

Retail trade 
Professional and 

Related Services 



6,603 


48.6 


27.6 


2,439 


18.0 


19.0 


1,717 


12.6 


19.4 



Racial Composition. There were 32,823 white per- 



sons living in the city or 99.6% of the total population. 
Blacks living in the city in 1970 totalled 87. 



h. Family Structure . There were 8 , 336 ^families in 
the 1970 census. Of these, 91% were headed by a man with 
9% headed by a woman. 

The coverage size of families in the city was 3.64 per- 
sons as compared with an average of 3.15 for Worcester County 
and 3.42 for the state of Massachusetts. 

4,886 or 58.3% of thOjSe families had childreji (under 
18) living with them. The total number of children was 
11,227 or 34.1% of the total population. The average number , 
of children per family was 1.34. 



i. Foreign Stock . 12,551 of the people of Leominster 
in 1970 were, offtf.oreign stock, i.e. they themselves were 
foreign born or were children of foreign born jJterents. 
This total accounted for 38.1% of the population, compared 
to 33.3% for the state as a whole, and should have implica- 
tions for the planning of library^ programs and services. 
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Tabler-14, Ten Most Prolific Contributors 
^' 'to^the Foreign Stock Population 



Number 



Percent 



Canada 




6,359 


50. 7 


Finland * 




216 


1.7 


Germany 




369 


2.9 


Greece 




195 




Ireland 




622 


5.0 


Italy 




2 ,540 


20.2 


Poland 




157 


1.3 


Sweden 




104 


0.8 


USSR 




141 


1.1 


United Kingdom 




586 


4.7 



Canada and Italy alone account for 70.9% or 8,899. 
of the foreign stock population. 

2. Mother Tongue .. 37.0% of the population reported 

that a language other than English was spoken in their 
homes when they were children. This compared to a 21.1% 
total for the state and, being such a high percentage, 
should have an impact on library planning for services 
and/or programs. 

- ^ > 

Of 11,800 persons designated as other than English, 
7,281 or 61.7% cited French and 2,377 or 20.1% spoke Italian, 
This corre'lated with the foreign stock findings with a 
preponderance of French Canadians and Italians immigrating 
into the city. ^ 

Table 15. Mother Tongiie of the Population 



Number 



Percent 



Total Population 


32,939 / 


100.0 


English o^nly 


20,059^;- 


60.9 


French 


7.2^ 


22.1 


German 


387 


1.2 


Hungarian 


11 


0.0 


Italian 


2 ,377 


7.2 


Polish 


154 


0.5 


Russian 


16 


0.0 


Spanish 


499 


1.5 


Swedish 


33 


0.1 


Yiddish 


148 


0.4 


All Other 


894 


2.7 


Not Reported 


1 ,080 


3.3 
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k, ^School Enrollment . There wqre 9,464 persons 3 
to 3^ years old enrolled in schools that lived in the city* 
This includes 733 children in nursery school or kinder- 
garten, 5,763 children in grades 1 through 8, and 2,284 
in high school. The 684 per son*;-^elPlr oiled in college in- 
clude only J^Jbse students who live in the city while at- 
tending school. ^ 



Table 16. 



School Enrollment 
Number 



Total Enrolled (3-34 yrs) 9,464 

Nursery & Kindergarten 733 

Elementary, 1-8 yrs. 5,763 

High School, 1-4 yrs, 2,284 

College ' 684 



Percent 

100.0 
7.7 
60.9 
24.1 
7.2 



1. Veteran Status . Of the 9,772 civilian males 18 
years of age and over* in the city, ^,835 .or 49,7% w^re 
veterans. The table _below presents the number of veterans, 
classified by period's of service. Veterans with more than 
one period of service were classified in the most recent* 



Table 17. Veteran Status of Civilian Males 





Uumber 


Percent 


Civilian Males, 18 yrs. 






and over 


9 , 722 


100.0 


Veterans - 


4,835 


49. 7 


Vietnam conflict j 


643 


' 6.6 


Korean War 


976 


10.0 


World War II 


2,237 


23.0 


World War I 


222 


2.3 


Other Service 


757. 


7.8 


Non-Veterans 


4,887 


50.3 



m. Mobility of the Population . About 38.7% of the 
29,969 persons 5 years and over in the ci.ty moved between 
1965 and 1970. Of these movers, ^1.9% moved within the 
same county, and 6.4% moved from a different county within 
the state . The remainder of the movers came from states 
other than Massachusetts'. Of the 1,380 persons who moved 
to Leominster during the past five years from other states, 
46.1% came from the northeastern states, 19.6% from the 
north centripl, 15.9% from southern, and 18.4% from western 
states . 
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Table 18. Population Mobility 



PorcrtriQ S vr^ artf? over 


Number 


Percent 


29 ,969 


100. 


0 


Saro^ house as 1970 


18^371 


61. 


3 


Different house in the U.S. 


9 ,302 


31. 


0 


Same country 


7,182 


24. 


0 


Different county 


2 ,120 


7. 


1 


Same state 


740 


2. 


5 


Different state 


1 ,380 


4. 


6 


Northeast 


636 


2. 


1 


North Central 


271 


0. 


9 


South 


219 


0. 


7 


West 


254 


0. 


8 


Abroad, and not reported 


2,296 


■ 7. 


7 



n. Miscellaneous, A telephone was available to 9,341 
or 93.2% of the 10,019 households in Leominster, and 100.7% 
had a television. 

An automobile was available to 8,551 or 85.3% of the 
households. Only one automobi le was available to 55.0% of 
the hoaseholds while 30.3% had two or more. 

Table 19. Autos Available for the City 



Number Percent 

All occupied units 10,019 100.0 

1 Automobile 5,512 55.0 

2 Automobiles , 2,562 25.6 

3 Automobiles (or more) 477 4.8 
None 1,468 14.7 



o . S u mmary of Population Characteristics . Th e re 
existed in the population data a great diversity among . 
different areas of the city. These deserve additional at- 
tention and will be/ discussed below. 

As a whole, however , sever al generalizations can be 
made concerning Leominster. In general , the population 
has less education than the state as a whole both in median 
number of school years completed and in the percentage of 
high school graduates, this despite the fact that the city 
had a higher percentage of college graduates than the state. 
It should be pointed out, however, that the education level 
^ had increased substantially from the 1960 census. 
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' Leominster also had a very high percentage (44.5?^) 
of its wo^ktrrs classified as "skilled" and with almost 
half of those working engaged in some aspect of mOTufact- 
uring (almost twice that^^rt)f the state ^rcentage ) and a 
significantly smaller than state average figure engaged 
in professional and related activities. This contributed 
to a median family income tii^t was below the state level 
with a heavy concentaation in the low middle class area. 

The cit>y also had some relatively easily defined 
significant groups (e.g. ethnic and veterans), for which % 
the library could consider special programs and/or services. 

Agewise, the city was slightly younger than the state, 
due partly to larger percentages Hjnder fiv^ years old and 
smaller ones 65 and over, putting added , pressure for strong 
services to children and young adults, both immediately 
and in the forseeable future. 

In general, Leominster could 'be characterized as a 
blue collar ma-nuf acturing community with pocket-s of well- 
educated, relatively high income families in many areas 
of the city. 

K. Cenpus Tract Profiles . Because of the diversity 
.in the people that live v/ithin the different areas of the 
city, a general look at the city shouid be supplemented by 
a specific analysis of data by census tract. Leominster- for 
the 1970 census was divided into seven tracts (see figure 
5), a tract being an arbitrarily determined group of numbers 
of persons set up by geography and some degree of homo- 
geneity. 

The seven tracts and their population are listed below. 



Table 20. 

Tract No , 

7091 
7092 
7093 
7094 
7095 
7096 
7097 

TOTALS '. 



Census Tract Population 
Population % of Pt^pulation 



989 
10,723 
, 715 
5,116 
5,045 
1.70a 
7.98'3 

32.939 



3,0 
32,6 

2.2 
17,5 
15,3 
^5,2 
24,2 

100.0 
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A very substantial knowledge pf the characteristics 
of the people of each tract can be obtained by a careful 
examination of the data presented xn Tables 21-27, com- 
piled from the 1970 census oata. 

' ■ t 

A summary of the characteristics of each tract are 
listed below: 

a» Tract 7091 with) a population of 989 as represented 
by 208 families >/as located in the eastern section of the 
city. It had the vlowest population density , and it is in 
this area that much of the city's future growth will tcike 
place • It had by far the highest median family annual 
income ($15,455) with 0% of its families under $5,000 and 
19.6% of them more than $25,000. This area also had the 
highest percentage (39.4) of its population under 18 years 
old and the highest number of children per 'family. It 
also had a substantially higher percentage (37.8) of its 
work force in the professional and managerial category. 

b. Tract 7092 was the largest in population (10,723) 
and is located in. the southern sector of the city. Its 
most distinguishing characteristic is that of its recent 
growth, especially in apartment construction in the early 
1970*s. The area is certainly in a state of flux but as 
of 1970 it was slightly below the city median in such cat- 
egories as education and income. This is certainly an area 
that should be studied at a later date with additional 
statistical input. 

C Tract 7093 was the smallest both in population 
and area and included much of the city's downtown area. 
In general, this tract was char acterized by less education, 
lower income, few^r children, and older residents^ Its 
9.2 median year3 of school completed was next to last in 
the city, and its 25.3% high school graduation was the 
lowest figure. In addition, the area had only eight col- 
lege graduates (1.4% of the 25 ^and over population). This 
lack of education probably resulted in the lowest family 
income median ($8,036 fibmpared to a city wide $10,388) 
in Leominster. 26.5% of the famili^,s had less than $5,000 
annual incomes and no family had_. $25,000 or more. The 
tract's percentage (19.3) of population under 18 yearrs 
old was dramatical ly lower than any other are a as was its 
.95 children per family. In addition, its 21.8% of its 
residents which were 65 years and older was almost twice 
that of any other tract. The same held true for percentage 
of those widowed (18.2%) and those divorced (8.1% or almost 
three times the next highest percentage). 
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Track 7093 also had the highest percentage (47.2%) 
of people not in the work force and showed a much higher 
figure (26.0%) of its population classified in the area 
of laborers. ^ 

All ^ese figures lend themselves to the conclusion 
that niany of the residents were retired and/or living on 
fixed incomes , often alone . 

\ ' . ■ 

d. Tract 7094 with a pppulation of 5,776 also centrally 
located to the downtown. It "also was character^ed by low 
education with, the lowest (9.1) median school y<^ars completed 
and a very low (26.4%) high school graduates . 48.2% of the 
population 25 and over had for their schooling at best an 
elementary school education. Only 1.7% of that group were 
college graduates. 

Median family income was low at $8,932, with 19.5% of 
the families in the less- than-$5 ,000 category. 60.3% of 
the workers were in the manufacturing category with 62.1% 
of the workers classified as skilled. Both these figures 
were substantially higher than those for other tractsi 
The figure for professional and related services, however, 
was only, 6.2%, substantially flower than*any o.ther tract. 

e. Tract 7095 was the area of 5,045 ^^rsons, known 
as '*North Leominster'* , which had its own identity years 
ago but is now an area in which much developing has been 
done so that the historic boundaries are minimal today. 
This tract was similar to #7091 in that it also had indi- 
cators of better educational and income levels. The med^j^n 
years o^ school completed was 12.3 with 62.3% high s-chdol and 
14.2% college graduates - all figures second only to #7091. 
Median family income was $12,500 with 9.1% of the families 
having income of $25,000 or more. 29.1% of the workers 

were classified as professional or managerial while only 12.7% 
(lowest in the city) were laborers. In most other respects; 
this tract was similar to city misdians. 

f>^ Tract 7096 was an area of 1,708 persons located in 
the north central i^^ection of the city.. Its median , school 
years completed of 10.6 and percentage of high school grad- 
uates of 39.1% were both significantly below city-wide fig- 
ures, as was its median family income of $9,067. Beyond 
these differences and a city high percentage of 60.7% of ^ 
its families. in the $8,000-- $14,999 income and only 2% 
in the $25,000 plus category^ this tract was otherwise fairly 
consistent with the overall city profile* 
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Tract 7097 was located in the north central area 
•also and had the second largest population at 7,983. It 
ranked third in the important categories of high school 
graduates (61.6%), college graduates (11\9%), and family 
income ($11,422) and tied for second with 12.3 median school 
ye ar s comp 1 e ted , 




The diversityyof its population was reflected in the 
fact that it had the highest number of college graduates 
(539) and families (42) with $50,000 plus income while con- 
taining 32.7% of the city's population with no education 
and having a higher percentage than the city of its fam- 
ilies undetr the $5,000 annual income level. In addition, 
its relatively high figure (26.9%) of persons classified as 
professional or managerial was offset by an also relatively 
high (15.4%) figure for those engaged as laborers. 

h. Summary of Tracts . It is interesting to note that 
three tracts (7091,7095, and 709 7) were consistently higher 
than the others in many categories with tendencies toward ^ 
better education, higher family income, and more white col- 
lar occupations. "Tracts 7093 and 7094 are characterized 
by lower educational and* income levels and, especially 7093, 
displayed some unique characteristics. Tracts 7092 and 7096 
were closer to being "typical**' of the city than the others. 

; r 

L. Population Growth . It is anticipated that despite de- 
clining birth rates, the population of the city will continue 
to grow. 

Table 28. Population Projection^ 

Y>^ar Population % Increase 

T9T5 35,331, _ s ... 

1980 f 39,786j^ 12.6 

2000 54,207-^-^ 53.4 



This growth will, of course, depend on. many factors, 
including continued economic growth and residential land 
availability.^ 

What this growth means for the city depends, to a large 
extent, on where it takes place and what type of housing is 
involved. Much of the population growth of the early 1970* s 
caused and was caused by the construction of a large num- 
ber of apartment buildings. The table below shows a compar- 
ison of apartment and single family construction in that 
period as reflected by building permits issued: 
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Table 29. Housing Cons tructior^ 



Ye ar 


Single Family 


Apartments 


1969 


90 


71 


19 70 


' 87 


117 


1971 


137 


1 ,083 


1972 


104 


509 


. 1973 


103 . 


150 


TOTALS 


521 


1,930 


Figure 


6 reflects the relative 


stability of the 



construction of single family homes from 1960-1972- while 
the same period saw dramatic increases in apartment construc- 
tion from 1970~;L972^^. 

This growth is important for many reasons. First, 
it took place in the areas covered primarily by 1970 census 
tracts 7092 and 7095 and will have appropriate impact on 
the city, in general, and those areas in particular. 

- Second, the profile of apartment dwellers as opjDpsed 
to sinqle family hom<^ dwellersois necessary before ak^ses- 
sing the impact of the.se individuals^ on the library '^r 
other city services. These characteristics are taken from 
the "Housing Impact Study" by-city Planning Director Rizzo 
and show that, among other things, apartment dwellers are 
generally young adults, probably single or newly-married 
with a median age of 27 years. Single family homes, 
however, tend to attract an average age of |39 years for 
head of household and more established 'families with higher 
than median city incomes as opposed to those in apartments 
with income lower than the city median. 

In addition, the apartments tend to attract "white 
collar'* residents as opposed to "blue col lar" ' residents for 
houses. A significant statistic is that only 26% of the 
apartment dwellers surveyed by Rizzo lived in the ci^ty prior 
to their new residence while 61% of the single family home 
people lived in :>Leominster prior to their new addresses. 

Also important, apartment residents tend not to be as 
involved in the community ^as single family homeowners. Vo- 
ter reg^^str ation and organi zat^ional participation tend to 
lag behind that of the rest of the city. 



This profile would indicate that Leominster's apartment 
dwellers as a group present an interesting area of concern 
for library services. The attention that should be paid this 
group becomes even more critical when Leominster's popula- 
tion continues to expand and much. of that growth comes from 
additional apartment dwellers . 
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Chapter IV, trbrary Resources 



Introduction 




Any attempts at planning library services must begin 
with a basic understanding of current library resources. 
A comprehensive program of data collection was developed 
and implemented- to provide information about the resources, 
Infoi^mation obtained pn the following aspects of the library* 
resources is presented In this chapter: 

a) ora)gin and development , 

b) organization and administration 

c) personnel 

d) financial support 

e) facilities 

f ) relationship with' other libraries 
) - g) collections 



a. Origin and Development ^ 

The library is able to trace its origin from 176.3 
when approximately 100 books were collected from among 
the 743 residents and were housed in a pine wood case 
kept in Reverend Francis Gardner*^ study,^ ^The materials 
belonged to* the Leominster Social Library, 

Almost 100 years later on MayvS, 18^6, a vote' of the 
town meeting established th« Leominster Public Library, and 
on June 9 1856 Mr. Francis tinker was appointed its firs^ 
librarian. The library existed on the funds appropriated 
by the town for the purchase of books and rent 9f the var- 
ious locations used , to house them until April, 1910 when the 
present library building was constructed at a total cost of 
63,763.90.3 $27,500 of this amount came from the Carnegie 
Foundation. The building of 12,750 Square feet reflects 
the period and could be termed as being of the "Carnegie'' 
style. 

In 1966 an addition of 10,000 square feet was opened 
and today hoiiises most of the direct public seryice areas, 
of the library. The original building is now used primar- 
ily for children's services and behind-the-scenes techni- 
cal and administrative responisibili ties . 
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b. Organization and Adminis-tra tion 

The city ordinances provide for the establishment of 
the public library department under the char^ge of a board 
of trustees consisting of six persons who are appointed by 
the mayor and subject to city council confirmatipn and who 
.serve without compensation. 

r 

From their own membership the board chooses .by^ t^allot 
a chairman and a secretary. Regularly scheduled meetings 
cLre held monthly, th e date and hour_of which _are set by 
the 'board at its Fe4:5'ruary organizational meeting. 

The powers and duties of the board are summed up by 
Section 2-50 of the Revised Ordi-n-arioes which states that 
••the board shall have the custody a/d management of the li- 
brary and reading room and proper tyl owned by the city re- 
lating thereto, and may expend for W^brary purposes such 
money 'as the city cou'hcil may appropriate 

The ••General Policies 9f the Board o€ Trustees" adopted 
in ^:eTU:ombcr 1975 further defines the purpose of the board 
a:-. ••Lhp qovcrning body of the library t.T) ensure that the 
lac tor f Mollis It:- responsibilities to provide effective 
services to raeet the informational, education'a, and recrea- 
tional needs of the cor^yi^uni ty •' ^and representing **the com- 
munity as a whole in settinc] goals and objectives to meet 
^thr^se neocis and in obtaining adequate facilities, staffing, 
^and fun(;j'ing to implement the necessary programs and ser-- 
vices" . f J' 

The "General Policies" also make a clear^ definition 
/ of the rosponsibi 1 i ties of the board and of those of the 
library director; Simplis ti'ca 1 ly , the board's functions 
focus on the general setting of community library objectives 
and policy making to meet those objectives while the direc- 
tor's responsibilities focus on providing ij^put into the 
board's decisions and then implemtsnt ing them. This arrange- 
ment has produced a very he.althy situation in which an ac- 
tive directorship supervises a*ll library operations^ under 
the ultimate authority of the board.^ , 

The lib:^ary possesses a good viob description file 
which is updated at least annually J" * Also reviewed, annually 
are the library's personnel policies, which includfe-^s taf f 
selection, separations from service, and the working con- 
ditions (work weeks, v^acations, sick leave, etc. J of th'e \ 



^^^a^ency • 
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The primary lacks of the library organization appear 
V to be that of no written statement of clear arii^^^ specif ic 
^ objectives and no step-by-step plan for the future growth 
and development of the library. 

Although the city ordinances and the "General Pol- 
icies" of the board do not identify a specific set of ob- 
jectives for the library, they do provide an organizational 
base for this next important step, ^he identification, 
articulation, and ratification of objectives is an extremely 
J difficult process if it is carried beyond the level of 
general platitude. However, before specific policy state- 
ments can be developed, it is essential that the library 
board and staff, possibly, in cooperation with a citizens 
advisory oroup; articulate and approve a statement of 
• '^^ ol?jecti^t^ for the library. This means, for example, spec- 
^ ifying tRe extent to which the library will attempt to serve 
the information needs of the community; that is, is it the 
objective of the library to limit its services to that of 
a book lending agency, or will it attempt to include ad- 
ditional general services or services to specific groups 
and, if so, to what extent? 

\ . X 
This process must include a realistic assessment of 
tJfte present and future financial resources available to 
achieve these objectives. Once objectives or goals have 
been established, the organization or resources (finances, 
staff, faadlities, etc,) to achieve these aims will natur- 
ally follow. As this is done, specific policy statements 
regarding allocation of resources for desired effects can 
be developed, administered , moni tored , and adjusted, ^ 

However, this should be done sincep^e service areas 
of the library have evolved somewhat pcecemeal ratha* tha/i ' 
>hrou4h a consolidated, well-thought out plan of pvTolic 
service. ^ 
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Personnel 

At present , the permanent salaried library staff con- 
sists of three professionals (Master's degree in Library 
Science); six pre-prof essionals ( f our with Bachelor De^ 
gree's and two with considerable library experience); five 
clerical staff; one half-time secretary; and one full-time^ 
custodian. Part-time h^lp includes a college graduate 
working primarily in the Children's Room, a clerical person 
at the Circulation Desk, four high school pages, and a 
college student. In terms of full-time non-custodian 
personnel and full-time equivalents from pert-time* help, 
the staff totals 17 persons. 

,This number has proven totally inadequate in light 
of an ever-increasinq workload. Except for the recent perm- 
anent retention of two previou's Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act positions, the library has established 
only one nevv^ full-time staff position since 1967 and that 
v/as the upgrading, of a permanent par t-tirne. position. Even 
v/ith these now positions, this library's lack of adequate 
numbors of poi:sbnnci remains a problem. A recent study 
done by the libiTary director based on comparisons with 
other libraries .serving communities used for comparisons by ■ 
the city's Tersonncl Board revealed that the Leominster 
Public Library staff numbers substantially smaller than those 
of this group. 

Tabic 30 reflects these communities in ordeV of des- 
cending 1970 population."* 



Table 30. 


Study Communi ties By 


Population 


Rank 


Community 


Population- ( 


1 


Haverhill 




2 


Fi tchburg 


43,343 


3 " 


Beverly 


38,348 


4 


Melrose, 


33, IM 


5 


Leominster 


32,9 39 


6 


Needham 


29,748 


7 


W. Springfield 


28,641 


8 


' V/ellesley 


28,051 


9 


Gloucester 


f 27,941 


10 


Dedh^m 


"^26,938 


11 


Danver s 


26, .151 


12 


Wakefield 


25,402 


13 


Saugus 


25,110 


14 . 


V/inches ter 


22,269 


15 


Gardner 


19 ,748 


\ 
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However, when ranked by the size of their staffs,-^ 
Leominster moves from fifth in population to eleventh 
in this category as shown in Table 31. 

Table 31. Study Communities by Staff Size 

\ Full-time and 



Rank Community . Equivalents 



1 Wellesley 58 

2 Melrose .38 

3 ^ Fitchburg- 35 

4 Beverly 23 

5 Haverhill 23 

6 Danvers "22 

7 Needham , ' 20 

8 Dedham ' 19 

9 Winchester • 18 

10 Wak^efiield 17 

11 Leominster'' - 17 . 

12 W. Springfield 16 

13 Saugu^ 14 

14 .Gardne>\^ 13 

15 Gloucester 13 



This point comes into focus even clearer when viewed 
from the stand point of the average numb^s of persons 
potentially served by each staff member as shown in the fol- 
lowing table: • 



Table 32. Study Communities by Most 

Persons Served Per Staff Member ^ 

Persons Served 



Rank Community Per Staff Member 

1 Gloucester 2149 

2 . Haverhili 20.05 

3 Leominster 1937 

4 Saugus 1794 

5 W. Springfield 1779 

6 Beverly 1669 

7 Gardner ^ 1519 

8 Wakefield 1494 

9 Needham 1487 

10 ^ Dedham ' 1418 

11 Fitchburg 1238 

12 Winchester 1237 

13 Danvers ' ^ 1189 

14 Melrose 873 

15 Wellesley 484 
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Thus, Leominster, ranked fifth in population, is 
ranked neal: th'e bottom in terms of absolute number of staff 
and near the ton in terms of the most persons to be served 
by each staff nfember. In fact, if Leominster *wOTe to ob- . 
t^in the median in this last category, it would^have to 
hire five additional full-time personnel. 



Another important factor revealed by that study is 
^that Leominster's salary schedule coincides fairly well 
with the survey salary medians. ^ 

Table 33. Survey Salaries Comparel^ with Leominster's 



Position 

Director (MLS) 
Ass* t. Dir. (MLS) 
Other MLS ^ 
Pre-Prof . 
Pre-Prof . 
Clerical 



Survey Median 



Leominster 



Difference 



(BS) 



$13 
11 

10 

, 9 



763 - 
9 40, - 
046 - 
278 - 
8,442 - 
6,731^- 



14 
12 
10 
10 

8 



,973 
,424 
,3 7.5 
,67 7 
,072 
, 294 



$14,731 - 
11,780 - 
id, ^75 - 
9 ,670 - 
8,827 - 
6 , 562 - 



$17 
14 

?o 

10 

8 



,578 
,000 
,375 
,925 
,084 
,2^ 



$+968 
• 160 
+629 
+ 392 
+ 3 3 5 
-169 



to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 



$+605 
-424 

0 

+ 248 

- 12 

- 54 



Ano ther 
distribution 
prof OSS ional 
their college 



aspect of deficiency in personnel is the^ educational 
or 'the Staff. At present^ there are three 
librarians, lo\xx pre-prof ession£fls by virtue af 
degree's, two pre-prof essionals by virtue of 



some college and many years of experience, and fivr clerical 
positions. According to the American Library Assocititioh • s 
Mlniniura Standards for Publi c Library Systems approximately 

Leominster 



For 



this would^mean almost 



instead of three, 



onerthird of the staff would bo professional., 

ix professionals 

c 

An organizational problem is demiSns trated by the organ- 
ization chart (figure 7), The Assistar^. Director , it is 
noted, always is also either the Head or Childrenfs Services 
or the head of Adult Services. This doesn't allow enough 
professional time to be spent for technical processes, circu- 
lation, and especially, adult special services and programming. 
If the assistah^ direc torsl;iip is attached to Children's Ser- 
vices , it then becomes impossible to serve well both the 
general and specific administrative functions.' The position 
of Head #f Adult Services is already too large with^espon- , 
si bill ties in collection maintenance, materials selection, 
supervision, information services, etc. without the added 
general administrative burden associated wLtl^ the position 
of Assistant Director. In fact, although the, library has 
been a'ble to do some programming for adultfe, this area needs - 
much more attention and is a substantial weakness of the 
library system. ^ 
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Therefore, it is recommended that an additional pro- 
fessipjial position be created so that tl^ heads' of Chil- 
dren's Services and Adult Services wpuld then be able to 
focus on eir specialties and an Assistant Director could 
assume the necessary administrative responsibility and have 
direct duties in the supervision of technical processes and 
circulation and tjie development of meaningful adult pro- 
gramming. ^ , 

In summary, the personneT situation is the most ' critical 
facing the library.. ^V/ithout a good staff in efficient num- 
bers to nt^et the variety of public needs, the library becomes 
a '•bookbarn" , a-^passive warehouse storing materials rather 
than an active, vital communit*y\service institution meeting 
a collection of ever-changing ' public demands. Because of 
personnel changes^ and additions, internal reorganization , and 
^dedicated staff, the library has been able to assimilate 
grov/ing use to ^this point and has/ in ^^e. areas, been able 
to e:i<pand ser^vices qualitatively and r^tiJintit at ively . How- ' 
ever, the s'aturatibn point has been reached, and the addition 
of ^^ersonnel is absoluteiy critical to library service^ 
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d. Financial Support 



.^r^^^he financial resources of the library are generated 
primarily by city , appropriations against the tax base. In 
197^ m '75 city appropriations included $1?9,885.81 for 
salaries and wages, $81,426.07 for regular j expenses , 
$2,264.50 for capital improvements , and $4] 000 in revehue 
y sharing, funds for hourly^ assistants. The iotal represents 
$217,576.38 or $6.60 per ciipita, using the jl970 population* 
The most recent statewide figures availably ^a^this time are 
for FY 1975 aii^^show Mbrary income for th^ population group 
of 25,000 to 49,999 at median per capita library income 
level of $7.60 with a low of $2.19 to a high of 15.76. 
Statewide for' thi*s group, the ratio of expehditures in the 
major categories was salaries 69.0%; materials 17.0%; and 
^ other, 14.0%. Leominster had respective figures bf 61%, 
?2%, and 47%. Since Leominster's expenditure of $1.44 per 
capita for materials for this period -was nothing extraor- 
dinary ($1.38 for the group), it is safe to Assume that it3 
relatively low salary and relatively high matjerials per- 
centages evolve from less emphasis on personnel numbers and 
salaries, rather than from more emphasis on building mat- 
erials^ collections. 



In fact, this relatively low percentage of the library's 
expenditures for salaries is part of a recent tggnd^ as 
reflectejd in the followl^ng figures : 



Table 34. Salary % of Expenditures 1965 
Year Total Budget Salaries 



'74 - -75 " $215,31.2 

•73 - '74(18 mos.) 268,042 

1972 167,557 

1971 156,657 

197(> 138,912 

1965 72:877 



$133,886 
16"7,302 
104,851 
104,235 
89,763 

° 51,445 



1^7 5 

Salary % 

62.1 
62.4 
62.6 
66.5 
64.6 
70.6 



This trend is further reflective of the critical 
staffing needs of the library that were discussed eaj^ier. 

Internally, the present fiscal year's budget can bfe 



divided into the 
lowing table, 



categories and amount^ 



Shown in the fol- 
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Table 35.' Budget by Program 



50 



Program 


Amount 






Adult Services 


$90,440 


38. 


5 


Circulation > 


31,509 


13. 


4 


Children'-s Services 


35,991 


15. 


3- , 


Technical Services 


2 5,406 


10. 


8 


Maintenance 


30 ,063 


12. 


8 


Administration^ 


21.654 


9. 


2 




$235,063 


^ ioo. 


0- 



{ Another perspective of , library f inancia'-l resources 

can ,be gained by examining the library budget vs. tQtal 
city expenditures: . , , 



Table 36. Library Spending 



Year 



Tot. C'. ty Payments 



FY '75 

• 73- ' 74( 18 mos. ) 

19 7 2 
1971, 
1970 
■ 1956 



522 , 160 , 700 
'2Sr>190 ,408 
18,665,720 
18 ,090 ,889 
14;860,072 
10,8V5,19 5 



Libr. Exp . 

$217,576 
268 ,042 
167,557 

15©:,'6,5 7 

138,^2 
72,8 72 



% of City 

0.96 

0.92 

0.9Q. 

0.87 

0.9 3 

0.67 



As^he .table indicates, the 19 70 ' ^'^Kave seen signifi- 
cant increases from the 1960's and a relat\vely stable per- 
"£entag^ of ci ty 'expendi tures . 

i . - * 

An examination of expenditures- for books over a similar 
period reveals s-. movement from a position of weakness to 
one of relative strength. \ 



Table 37, 

Year 

FY 75 
19 73 
1970 
1965 



Book Expenditures 

Amount 

$39,500 
■ 30,900 
25,459 
11.561 
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Another source of library income is federal revenue 
sharing funds. These monies are not appropriated to the 
library on a regular basis- bOt the library has benefited 
from them for specific one-time projects, including lan'^- 
taking for a parking lot, the installation of saihe, aijd sev- 
eral smaller capital improvement projects. 



Also worthy of note is trust funds income. The library 
has over $68,000 in various trust funds. Some of the funds 
are unrestricted in the use while others allow only their 
income produced to be used for library purposes. The li- 
brary's Board of Trustees control these funds and use them 
only for important projects like a recent renovation * of the 
Children's Room, the initiation of a circulating art print 
collection, and the establishment of an audio-visual collection 
for the Children's Room. 

Other funds that are theoretically available to the 
library inciude a direct state aid grant, for public li- 
brarif s cf 37.5 cents per capita or $12,352 annually based 
on Leomins<^*s 1970 population. To obtain these funds the 
library must meet some very minimal standards of materials^ 
expendi t,ures , service hours*, and qualifications for the 
library's administrator. While the funds are appropriated 
for library use, this source of potential additional income,^ 
is used for tax relief since it is subtracted from the totals 
library allocation and then applied to library expenses. 

The library also is the recipient of an occasional Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act grant for a specific 
project, such as service to the ' Leomins'ter Hospital or 
SpanisV Center. These grants have been relatively small 
($15^^at most) and center on the purchase of materials 
sinc^Himltations of staff time will not allow for larger, 
or more active projects. 

In summary, the final support of the library has not 
been outstanding but, in several areas, certainly adequate. 
The first financial priority should be additional funding 
for personnel;^ The continued growth of the materials col- 
lections is also very important, particularly in light of 
weak support just "a few years ago. In general , the library 
is having problems in keeping up with public needs without 
substantial additional funding. 
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e. Facilities 



As. noted earlier, the Leominster Public Library is 
composed of a 1910 Carnegie- type building of 12,760 square 
feet with a 1966 addition of 10,000 square feet. The only 
direct public service areas presently continued in the 
original building are children's services and a multi-purpose 
meeting and small program ropm. The balance of the original 
building is office space and staff work areas with the ori- 
ginal main stack areas being integrated with the^ newer 
shelving areas. 

The library is located just one block off the center 
of the city across the street from the city hall, easily 
accessible but not in the major traffic pattern. A twenty- 
five car parking lot is adjacent to the r^ear of the building 
and is usually adequate for library users. One slight prob- 
lem is that the lot is approximately 150 feet from the main 
entrance, A rear door emptying directly into the lot is an 
emergency exit and can be opened from the outside only with 
a key. The main entrance is located to the left side of 
the building, is on ground level, and is about 100 feet from 
the street. The library's location is marked by a plaque 
mounted in a setting of sma 1 Iv boulders but difficult to see 
from the street and an attractive wooden sign stating li- 
brai?y hours and hanging high above parked cars and easily 
seen by vehicle and pedestrian traffic is mounted in the front 
lawn of the library. 

Other external factors include an excellent architectural 
b.lending of the original building and the addition which' are 
not strikingly different in outward appehrance for the casual 
observer, a book drop for after hours' return of library 
materials, and a goo'^ impression of well-lit library activity 
since the front entrance and its stairwell leading to the 
second floor are almost all glass and, therefore, present 
a good view of what is happening inside. 

Internally, the Circulation and Information Desks are^ 
^conveniently placed and immediately noticeable upon entering, 
as is the card catalog. Simple but effective signs hang 
from the ceiling to designate major areas or services inc luding 
periodicals, fiction, records , reference , pamphlet file , and 
listening station. Other activities located in this area 
include several paperback racks, new books shelving, large- 
type books , a copy machine , a suggestion book , known as 
"Peoplespeak*' where the public can make comments or sugges- 
tions and read the answers made by library staff , and , of 
course, rest rooms and a^water fountain. 
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Obviously, this area is very busy, and while the noise 
is attempted to be kept at a comfortable level for all, the 
great amount of traffic, phones ringing, etc. prevent this 
from being a very quiet *study area. |^ 

That responsibility is maintained on the floor directly 
above that of the main entrance. Like its first floor 
countier-part , this second floor is. a very open, rectangu- 
lar-like structure with its floor carpeted and walls painted 
attractively. . . They are both well-lighted and have large 
windows along two walls. The second floor has two primary 
purposes : shelving for most of the no n- fiction collection 
and providing a quieter study area. There is an Information 
Desk, manned duri^ng busy periods, as well as a water fountain 
and rest rooms^ The library • s microf i Im col lection and equip- 
ment is located on this floor also. Recently, the library 
has set up a small youny adult area on this floor. It con- 
tains both hardcover and paperback books, periodicals, games, 
etc. designed to appeal to that age grotap. Surprisingly 
enough, this area has caused very few conflicts with the 
quieter study aspect of the balance of the floor. 

Completing these major areas* are the stack areasw Of 
course, bookstacks are located in more open space on both 
floors, but there are also two areas containing only stacks 
and floor stack area is on the same level as the second 
floor. The stacks on the first floor, however, are half a 
floor above the remainder of that floor. This situation 
ar6se because these stack areas ( and a third beneath them 
used for magazine, newspaper, and local history storage) 
are part of the original building coordinated with the 
ajddition. ^ 




Thi| situation has adVantage of all available space but 
also <!:onfuses an occasional member of the public because to 
go^ from, the card catalog to the second floor proper where 
much of the non-fiction is located requires one to go up a 
short stairway through one stack area to another stairway 
and then through the second f loor stack area. The alter- 
native to this route is to. go up the stairwell near ^he front 
door. In either case, there is no direct route to the second 
floor and dtespite maps and directional signs, people sometimes 
get confused. .The direct exit from the second floor down the 
stairs and out the front door without having to go by the main 
Circulation Desk also lends itself to .book theft. 

' The only publiti service area in the three floors of 
the original building is the Children's Room. The transi- 
tion of this area from being bland and rather dormat into 
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a^colorful, vibrant, and higljly successf^il Children's Room 
is worthy of a 'study of its own. Suffice it to say here 
that within less than a year and a half all available 
space' has been utilized very efficiently despite some sep 
vere physical limitations like support columns being inWhe 
way, etc. The room is carpeted, set-up- well , and has a 
small audio-visual room contained in it. 

The *most serious problems facing the Children'iB Room 
* is that its potential for future growth is virtually non- 
existent. The only possibilities would be minor on^s 
(, such as' the removal of the room's separate circulation desk 
to gain a few more square feet. The growth of the chil- 
..dren/s book collection will also^ be in jeopardy in the 
not- too-distant future. 

The other floors of the original building contain staff 
v;ork areas on the basement floor and offices and a confer- 
ence room around the balcony on the third floor.- The offices 
are without carpeting, drapes, or partitions separating areas 
The meeting room , which seats about fifty persons , is the 
only available space for library, programs and is also used 
for meetings of v-^rious community organizations. 

The building has an elevator which stops at every 
floor or *'half-f loor" and is used only by staff members. 

In general, shelving in the adult section, both in 
4erms of linear feet and general area, appears adequate for- 
immediate needs. Despite the need to continue increasing 
the bor)k expenditures and, therefore, needing more space 
for these additional titles, a combination of some available 
space and a constant upgrading of the book collection through 
weeding will postpone the need for additional shelving for 
probably three years. At that time, the most logical method 
\ for absorbing the collection growth would be to begin adding 
taller bookstacks on the secqnd floor. This would result 
in the slight loss of sdme sitting area, but that would 
not be critical for some time. 

There are some shelving -problems , however, in more 
specific areas, e.g. oversize, and reference materials are^ 
in need Q.f some rearraijging to generate more shelving space. 

Another slight problem is the size of the meeting 
room which will not allow for an adult gathering of more 
than about fifty people. This hampers programming and com- 
munity use. A small auditorium seating 200-300 would be 
ideal bul: not critical at this time. 
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Also a problem is not having a local history and gen- 
ealogy room where old and rare mate^ials< can be kept under 
goocj climate controls. Presently, these materials are stored 
in the basement stack area, which because of the lack of 
air^-€ low is often over-heated. « 

)The most critical facility problem at present is the 
iren's Room. There is no rootn left for expansion and 
even the possibility of having to add one bookstack in the 
not- too-distant future will precipitate a minor crisis in 
room rearrangement . 

These problems taken individually or collecti\;ely are 
not enough to justify even the. initial planning stages for 
a possible addition at this time. Whether/-the pressures 
from increasing collections and public demands would soon 
force the consideration of • any sort of building program* re- 
mains to be answered in the next several years o^ the li- 
brary* s growth. In general however , the facility is func- 
tional*, pleasant , efficiently set-up', jond adequate for at 
least the next five years. ^ 
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f> Relationship with other libraries 

The Leominster Public Library has a formal direct 
relationship with 68 other public libraries through the 
state-funded Central Massachusetts Regional Library System. 
Films, inter-library loans, free reciprocal borrowing pri- 
vileges for non-residents , and telephone reference service 
are among the benefits of membership. The libraries of 
Fi*tchburg and Worcester are included in the system, thereby 
allowing relatively easy geographic access to their resources 
by Leominster residents directly. Leominster also benefits 
from Worcester's membership in, the V/orcester Consortium, a 
cooperative alliance including Holy Cross, Clark, Worcester 
State, U. Mass. Medical, and other academic and special 
libraries, and from the Boston Public Library 's role of 
''library of-larst recourse" in the state. Thud, resources 
frocn all types of libraries from many sections not only of 
the state but of the nation became available to Leominster. 
Last year 326 inter-library loan requests were filled by 
oth(^r libraries, and the library borrowed 856 films that 
were viewed by a total audience of 47,003. 

\ Intra-city cooperation is less formal and, at this time, 
less tangible in its benefits for public library users. 
SchooX libraries in Leominster are, in general, poorly de- 
veloped. The Leominster High School, South East Elementary, 
and Fall BrooX Elementary have the best-deve loped library 
facilities. The other schools are attempting to establish 
the best possible library faci/lities but are forced, to use 
converted closets and hallway^. This situation has come about 
primarily because of crowded conditions that have not allowed 
the space for library development and because of the age 
of many of the schools , built before the importance of 
school libraries was realized. 

Communication between school librarians and the public 
library is good. The latter is represented at the monthly 
meetings of the former. While the activities between the 
types of libraries has been restricted thus far to sharing 
information, such as the deve 1 opine nt of a union list of 
5^erial£, Lhe potential and interest is available for other 
, ccop^^rative a^ct i vi ties . 

Thf^re are .'=^even school librarians in the school system. ^ 
Four of thpse have MLS degrees while the others have librar- 
ian's certification from the Board of Educatibn. The type 
of service the school children receive depends, to a large 
extent, on the \ge of the building. Most of the elementary 
schools are without full-fledged library facilities and are 
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ppen only the one day a week that the librarian is there 
or whenever Volunteer mothers are available. Because of the 
lack of space the amount and variety of. materials available 
at many of these facilities are very lacking. 

There can be little doubt that the under-deve lopment 
of meaningful school library facilities and related service 
has put an added burden on the oublic library. How much of 
a burden and what that means for the public library should 
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Collections 



Despite needed advances in the area of non-print 
materials, the book collection remains the backbone of the 
library's collections. An analysis was done to evaluate 
that collection both qualitatively and quantitatively. 

Book expenditures were discussed earlier in Table 37, 
showing substanti al increases in funds spent on books. 
This is reflected further in the accessions for similar , 
years as shown below: 

Table 38. Accessions and Withdrawals 

Year Accessions Withdrawals Collection Size 

1965 2,875 * 1,420 58,726 

1970 - 5,568 3,128, 71,983 

1971 6,777 4,890 73,870 

1972 5,364 4,428 74,806 - 



73-"74 6,651 4,750 76,707 

74."75 . 6 440 4,273 78,874 



These figures reveal many interesting trends, th^ most 
obvious c-f which has been the substantial growth of the 
book collection during the last ten years. This, of. course, 
has come about because o| increased expenditures. In addi- 
tion to a healthy number of accessions, it is significant 
to note an increased and also substantial amount of with- 
drawals. This would indicate an active weeding policy on 
the part of the library to eliminate obsolete or unused 
materials. This is vital when attempting to establish the 
library as a meaningful resource center. Both accessions 
and withdrawals exceed the 5% annual rate suggested by the 
profession. 

It is interesting to note, however, that when compare'd 
to those communities discussed in the personnel study shown 
earlier, Leominster Public Library does not fare well. The 
following tables are based on 1970 populations and 1974 - '75 
data, the latest available at this time. 



(Table 39 on following page) 




Table 



39, 



/ 

19 74 



r- 19 75 



Collection Size Compar ison 



Muni^ig^ai ty 






H Ai&A> rh ill 


174,795 






160,369 


3. 


Wei Irs ley ^ 


151,475. 


4. 




141 ,600 






11 ? .,-60 1 




iMp Iro.se 


107,171 




b'^^vcrly 


106 ,991 


- 8. 


'.'i nchf-s ter 


101 , 101 


9. 


i-:a^:pf leld 


92,463 


10. 


Lo n ver s 


89 ,0 54"^ 


11. 


;v. Sprinqf ir Id 


- 81,054 . 


1?. 


Leominster 


78,724 


13. 


£ a u ' J u s 


73,572" 


14. 


'Jarr^ner 


69,908 


15. 


vilouc^st'er 


69,85 3 



TabU? 1^3 74 ^, 107S Volumes Per Capita Compar ison 

Muni c ipality Vols,. Per Capita 



1. 


We 1 les ley 


^- .AO 


?. 


Neodham ' ^ 
Mnchf^tpr 


A.lL 


3. 


4.54 


4. 


Ledham 


i.lB 


5. 


' Haverhill 


3.79 


6.. 


f-itchburc; 


3.70 


7. 


./Wakefield 


3.04 


8. 


Gardner 


3.5 4 


9. 


L a e t 5 


3 . 4 : 


10. 


M <• • 1 r o e 


3.?3 


11. 


n a u c, u s 


2.9 3 


12. 


v; . Snringfield 


2.f33 


13. 


Beverly 


2.79 

2.5"(y 


14. 


. Cjlouces.ter 


15. 


Leominster 


2.39 



Thus deepi tp Leominster's bein-j fifth in ropulalirn 
amon-j these co.-nmun 1 1 1 es , its hook collection's size ir 
ranked near or at the bottom. To keen cace with thp ^'On- 
ulation projection of 54,707 by the year 7000 the lilrAr*. 
will have to add at lea^t an averaqe of ti r Ir-.^ • r- r yp.^: 

above the 5% accesMon-w 1 1 hdr awal tra V— oj f. The book col-s 
lection by that time should be at lear t 108.414 based on 
present ninimum standards, , 
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Qualitatively, the book collection also appears to be 
gaining in strength. To test* the age tendency of the col- 
lection a random sample' of the library's shelf list was done 
with a sampling of 375 titles. Their distribution by im- 
print date and type of material is shown below: 

. h 

Table 41. Shelflist Sample by Imprint Date 



Date 


Fiction 


N.F. 


» Youth 


Total 


% of Tot^al 


1971-75 


24 


•72 


. 3i 


127 


33.9 


1966-70 


24 


66 


19 


109 


29.1' 


1961-6 5 




3'7 


10, 


1 5^ " 


14.7 


1^56-60 




12 


6 


• 24 


6.4 


1951-55 




15 


4 


21 


5.6 


1946-50 , 


'0 


6 


3 


■ 9 ■ 


2.4 


19 45~ 


_4"' 


22 


_3 


i£ 


8.0 


^OTAL 


68 , 


Z21 


76 


375 


100.0 




( 18.1%) 


(61.6%) 


(20.3%) 




t . 



The sample is indicative of a strong trend to new 
materials with 6^.0% of the titles having an imprint date 
of 1966 or newer due principally to the surge in book expen- 
ditures during that period. 'It >is important to note that in 
I the critical area of adult non-fiction 75.6% of those titles 

were 1961 9r newer. 65.8% of the youth titles samples were 
1966 or newer / showing the at tempts the library has made in 
recent years to upgrade that area of the collection. There 
can be no doubt that increases ,^in numbers of titles and in 
their newness have stimulated a significant portion of the ' , 
library's circulation increases and have come as a direct 
result of the library's efforts in obtaining addi tiohal^f und- 
ing f or mater ials . 

' The sample also indicates certain trends in the **on 

shelf" vs. ''circulating*' ratio, as well as a percentage^f 
the collection that can be considered "missing". 

The "in circulation*' figures revealed in Table 42 in- ^ 
dicate a strong percentage ( 23 . 4% adult ; 32.9% juvenile; 
25.3% overall) of the library's book collection in circula- 
tion at. any one time. The "missing" items, books that re- 
main in the shelflist although they cannot be accounted for 
in the circulation files or on the shelves, can be presumed 

' ' to be items that have been losL for whatever reason (e.g. theft) 

. or withdrawn items for which the shelflist entry has not 
been withdrawn'. At any rate, since it has been almost 
twenty years since a fpll- scale inventory of the book col- 

i lection was done, the 9.1% missing overall is a low figure 
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and wiia not require f ur trfer . ac t ion except for replacing or 
withdrawing the 'miss.ing materials as the li,brary becomes > 
aware of thi 




Tabl^ 42. Boo^^^e and Accou-^t abi 1 i ty from 

Shelf lis t Sample 



Category 
In circ. 
On shelf 
Miss inq 



Adfalt, (%) 
70 {23jA%) 
198( 66. 2%) 
31 ( 10.4?t>) 
299 ( 100%) ^ 



Juvenile {%) 
-25 (32.9%) 

48 ( 63. 2%*^ 
3 (3.9%) 

7 6 (100%) 



Total % of Total 



95 . 
246 
34 
375. 



25.3% 
^5.6% 
9.1% 
100.0% 



Although books dominate the collection?, it is important 
to mention other aspec^s of materials. The library currently 
runscribes to over 200 periodicals, i nc lud i nq 1 1 t^r ary pro- 
fessional materials, several daily and wee k 1/ newspape r s , 
and a variety pf magazines rar>qinq £tx>m those with general 
interest or some reference value to those primarily for 
browsing. Subscriptions .are reviewed annually for ^nossible 
additions or deletions. Ba* 



i^^es of many important < 



tools are kept for at le^st 
or bound, and' seem^ adequS^e 
The 1 1 brar y shou Id , however 
addi tiofTal ^magazine.^ on rttic 



re f erence 
microfilm, 
de/nands . 
ation to 

becomi^ a problem and the collectio 
stored in three differ^ent locations 
the periodicals collection 13 that bf 
demand.*; and requests 
same for three years 



ten ye^s, usually on 
eno'ugh ISpr present 
give some consider- • 
ilm-since space is 
are , at present , 
rtother problem facing 
f acl ng mojre and more* 
with a budget that has remained the 
while, increased^ prices have rampagrd. 



It IS hoped J:hat ■ the library's pending budget request will 
solve this problem. 



» 



In'the area of .non-print materials, ^the library has 
a collection of over 1900 long-playing records. The .^eijec- 
tions run the .spectrum of what is available on records, 'with 
about 300 accessions on an annual basis. Two yearsagc a 
project to -upgrade the collection ^nd place more em^hafiis 
on popular recordings produced a spectacu-^r increase in usp 
of about 110% in one yea^. This use has ijtiB^eased to the 
point where record use is a v*^ry significant part of^ the 
library's c^culation. 

Other no n- print col lections include that 
art prints that circulate well over 600 times 



of 110 framed 
per ypar; a 
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few films that are mostly fo^. children with virtually all 
film services being handled tm^ough\ the regional library 
system; and a collection of audio-vi^sual hardware and 
software started recently in the Children's Room. 

In summary, the collections are relatively efficient. 
Time, continually growing book expenditure^, and careful 
collection maintenance will probably yield an excellent 
book collection in about ten years. Periodicals are in 
need of additional fmidir^g. Audio-visual collection of 
all types need to grow ^nd still remain, for the most 
part, in their infalncy. 
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S 

"History of the Leominster Public Library", 1957. 
Ibid > ^; . ' 

Ibid , , . ^ - 

The Revis^^^^^C^inances of the City of Leominster, Kar..s., 
1973. 



^ Ibid. . 

^-^ "General Policies of the Board of Trustees of the 

Leominster Public Library", 1975. . . 

"Personnel i'tudy" , September, 1975. 

^ Bur*eay of Library Extension. "Comparative Public Library 
Report rYl975"^ March 1976. 
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Chapter V> Library Services 



I't is the carefully planned range of services that 
tV^nsform .a libirary from a "bookbarn" , a warehouse for stor- 
ing books, into a vital agency meeting a variety of commun- 
ity needs. Therefore, to understand the current status 
of the 1 ibrary in attempting to meet these needs it is 
necessary to i|dentify, describe, and analyze the various 
services whiclf it provides . 

The services discussed i-n this chapter include hours ^ 
of service; registr at ioh ; circulation? information, including 
inter-library loan; services to groups; and miscellaneous 
^services. r 



A, Library Service Hours . The Leominster Public Library 
is currently open 68 hours per week. During the summer / 
months it is open 64 hours per week,' closing Friday nights 
because of low user freq'uenby at that time during that 
season. The distribution of regular hours can be seen 
below: 







Figure 


8. 


Library Hours 








AM 




PM 


TOTAL 




9 


^0 11 12 


1 


2- 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


HOURS 


Sun, 


V 








0 


^Mon. 










X2 




^■ 










Tues. 


f 








^ 12 












1 



Thurs. 




Fri. — - 




. Sat. 






5PM during summer 



12 



12 



12* 



8 



Except for Friday nights when it always closes at 5 PM , 
the Children's Room is open whenever the adult section is open, 
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Studies to indic^ite whether this is efficient have to date 
proven inconclusive. In addition, the library is the only 
one in^ its area to be open all day Saturday during the 
summer. However, an informal survey taken furing the sum- 
mer of 1975 indicated that an average of 270 people entered 
the library for four different Saturdays that were surveyed. 
This is a substantial amount of use, particularly in light 
of the minimal staffing that is done on those days. However, 
use between ^:00 PM and closing is substantially curtailed. 

The library is not at present open on Sundays, but 
growing needs and . public demands dictatf^ an evaluation of 
such an action soon. This possibility would depend, of 
course, on additional funding. 

Except for the question of possibly too much service 
time in the Children's Room and too little on Sundays, the 
library's hours are substantial and meet most of the pub- 
lic's. needs and a standard of cost efficiency. 

A 



/ 




/ 

/y — 
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B^ Registration 

' . ^ 

In order to identify some characteristics of the library 
^borrowers, studies were made* of the library's registration 
files. Before discussing that information, however, it 
would be useful to look at some general characteristics of 
the library registration. Anyone living in, working in, or 
holding ' a valid library card fro'm a Massachusetts community 
is eligible for a Leominster Public Library card. The only 
restriction on children is that anyone under the age of twelve 
years must have his parent sign the registration card, leaving 
it the parent's decision as to what age the child should be 
to obtain the card. Once a card is issued, a chil<3 may use 
any of the library's services and may go anywhere in the 
public sectors of the building. 

The library's registration file is very up-t6-date since 
in October 1973 a new circulation and registration systerf 
was established with all new library cards being issued and 
the borrowers' file being uniformly updated for the first 
time. In the slightly more than two years of new registra- 
tions, appriaximately 14,650 new borrowers' cards have been 
issued as of November, 1975. Assuming a non-resident regis- 
^ tration of 10%, this leaves a total of 13,185 Leominster per- 
sons with library cards within the last two years. This rep- 
resents 37.3% of the present population - substantially 
higher than nationwide figures of 25-30% and significantly 
high for a "blue collar" community, which in 1970 had only 
48.5% of its population 25 years and over completing high 
school. 

A random sample of 378 persons was taken from the reg- 
istration file. Table 43 shows the age distribution of the 
sample. 
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Table 43. Age 'Distribution of Registration Sample 



Age Group 
11 years 



Number 



% of Total 



younger 



16.4 



12 - 20 yrs. 



131 



34.7 



21 yrs. & over 



185 



48.9 



378 



100.0 




€7 



-V 

The most important statistic here is the very high 
percentage in the 12-20 year old category. This is sig- 
nificantly higher than the general population ration for 
this group and is especially important to a library which 
does very little inv the way of specific young adult* ser- 
vices and programs. 

A breakdown of males/females by age group is shown 
below: ) 



Table 44. Registration Distribution 
By Sex Within Age Groups 





11 yrs. 


& Under 


12 - 


20 Yrs. 


21 & 


Over 


Total 1 






No. 


% 


. No. 


1 


No. 


% 


No . 


% 




Kales 


?6 


36.1 


50 


38.2 


71 


38.4 


147 


38. 


9 


females 


36 


63.9 


81 ■ 


61.8 


114 


61.6 


231 


61. 


6 


TOTAL 


. 62 


100.0 


131 


100.0 


185 


100.0 


378 


100. 


0 



These last two tables clearly indicate the substantial 
majority of registrants to be females. The surprising 
factor is not that that is true since this characteristic is 
usual , but that the percentages are so ^consistent throughout 
the age groups. One might have an*-icipated , for instance, ^ 
that expecially the youngest group would be relatively close 
to an even split. 

view of the percentage of registrants continued in 
each census tract as contrasted with the general population 
percentage as shownS in Table 45. 

Table 4S. Population vs. Registrarjt Distribution 

by Census Tract 

Tract # % of '70 City I op , % of City kf^gis "rants 

7091 3.0 4.4 

7092 32.6 35.4 

7093 2.2 2.9 

7094 17.5 12.0 

7095 15.3 . 16.4 

7096 . 5.2 2.0 

7097 24.2 26.9 

100.0 , 100.0 
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To a large extent, this information bears out the pro- 
files discussed earlier. Tracts 7094 and 7096 with rela- 
tively low education, median family income, etc. show sig- 
nificantly lower registration levels than their population 
percentages would indicate. Conv^sely, 7094 and 7097 with 
higher educational levels, greater family income, etc. show 
slightly higher than their population percentages would in- 
dicate. 7093 probably fares better than expected because of 
the fact that the library is located within its boundaries . 
Tracts 7092 and 7095 could very well have done better be- 
cause of the population growth that has taken place in 
those areas of the city. 

The registration sample revealed also that 7.8% of the 
registrants were non-residents, and that 45.6% of the sample 
lived within a mile (walking distanced of the library. 
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Circu lation 



A random sample of the circulation for the due date 
of November 19, 1975 for "28 day" materials and November 
12, 1975 for "14 day"materials (predominantly new materials) 
also reveals many interesting items. By way of clarification, 
the charge system involved is a Regiscope photographic machine 
with a common due date of Wed_nesday for all materials. 
Materials for both loan periods are chargec^ out on the same 
machine with their own concurrent transaction numbers. 

A random sample of 400 transactions was taken from the 
circulation film. Table 46 .shows the age .dis4:r ibution of 
the sample. 

Table 46. Age Distribution of Uiser Sample 

Age Group^ Number % of Total 

11 yrs. & under • 28 7.0 

12 - 20 years 1?3 ^ 30.8 
21 years & over 249 62.2 

400 100.0 

A further breakdown of males/females by age group is 
shown below: 

Table 47. User Distribution 
By Sex Within Age Group 





11 Yrs. 


& Under 


12-20 


Vrs. 


21 


Yrs.&Over 


Total 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Males 


17 


60.7 


52 


42w 3 


86 


34.5 


155 


38.8 


F'ema les 


11 


39.3 


71 


57.7 


163 


65.5 


245 


61.2 


TOTAL 


28 


100.0 


123 


100.0 


249 


100.0 


400 


100.0 



The most striking figures represented bvj this table 
deal with the high percentage of males 11 years and under using 
the library i^ompared tp females in that age group. VJhether 
this is actually true or a result of too small a sample of 
this age group (since most of this group would be using the 
Children's Room and its separate circulation system) can 
only be determined by further study of the Children's Room 
circulation. 
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At any rate, males do show slightly better than reg- 
istration in the 12-20 age category and less than registra- 
tion in the 21-and-over category* Most s tr-i-kingly , 21 and 
over females alone accounted for 40.7% of the total circu- 
lation sample* As in registration, the 12-20 group shows • 
a great deal of activity despite lltJtle in the way of ser- 
vices and programming designed specifically for it* 

Since the library has a separate charge system for the 
Children's Room, thjp individuals (mostly 11 years and younger) 
that use that area^ill probably only charge out children's 
materials at the main circulation desk if they have lost j 
their cards or are new borrowers* It. is safe to assume, 
therefore, that 6.8% of the use that they represent is pri- 
marily displayed by that age group's use of the adult ser- 
vices area,' Also significant is the substantial use by 
the 12-20 year old category* . 

A comparison on census tract populations with the reg- 
istration and use percentages are shown on the following^ 
table: 

\ ^ ■. 

Table 48. Population, Registration, & Use 
Listribution by Census Tract 

^ Dorrowin 
Tract # %. of ' 70 Pop * % o f City Regist * % of City Users Index 

7091 3*0 4.4 1*8 .41 

7092 32.6 35*4 31.0 .88 
7i093 2.2 2.9 1.8 *62 

7094 17.5 12.0 " 10.0 .83 

7095 ' 15*3 16*4 16.2 \ .99 

7096 5.2 2*0 5.4 2\ 7 

7097 24*2 . 26.9 31.2 1.2 



The "Borrowing Index" is obtained by dividing the per- 
centage of borrc^wers in each tract by its percentage of reg- 
istrant* Any number over ''l** shows heavier use than the f 
Registration would indicate* 

The most significant findings include that Tract 7091, 
despite a strong registration percentage, is surprisingly 
low in user percentage; 7093 parallels the action of 7091 
and reflects the lower use percentage that one might have 
expefcted 'also in registrations; 7094 drops the most in use 
also,, probably displaying heavy socio-economic factors at 
work; 7095 remains very stable in all qltegories despite 
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some distance d n<}""t rat f l~cr^rotrl-eTirs-7 — ?09^r-cri splays strong use 
after weak registration with an index of 2.7; and 7097 with 
relatively high education and income levels and library 
^rosintl ty establishes itself as the most significant area 
oflitlraryusers. 

The user/ sample also revealed a 2.2% non-resident use 
factor ( compareoN^ to 7.8% for registration) and a percentage 
f 55.4% living within one mile of ^he library (compared to 
5.6% for registration , both facts further demonstrating 
that distance to the librar^ does , indeed , inf luence li- 
brary use. ) 



A look at the types of materials shown borrowed in the 
user sample also reveals some important information. Table 
49 shows the breakdown by categories* 



Table 49. (Circulation Sample by Category 



Category 



14 Day 



28 Day % of All Circulation 





No. 




No. 


2^ ■ 




Fiction 


59 


52,2 


5 5 


19.2 


2£'. 5 


Paperback 






45 


15.7 


11.3 


LP's 


36 


31.9 






9.0 


Chi Idren • s 






19 


6.6 


4.8 


000 's 


0 


0 


4 


1.4 


1.0 


100' s 




.9 


6 


2.1 


1.8 


200's 




0 


4 


1.4 


1.0 


300's 


V ■ 


2.6 


17 


5.9 


5.0 


400 's 




0 


' 1 


.3 


. 3 


500' s 


Ox 


0^ 


10 


3.5 


2.5 


600* s 


5 


A, A 


51 


17.8 


14.0 


700's 


2 


1.8 


30 


10. 5 


8.0 


800' s ■ 


0 


0 


6 


2.1 


1.5 


900* s 


6 


5.3 


21 


7.3 


6.7 


Biog. 


1 


.9 


9 


3.1 


2.5 


Misc . 






9 


3.1 


2.3 


TOTALS 


113 


100.0 


287 


100.0 


100.0 



Important findings include the ration of "28 day" to 
"14 day" loans (71.7% to 28.3%); the importance of new fic- 
tion (14.8% of total circulation); the strong circulation 
of records (9.0% of circulation ,whi le only about 2% of the 
mater i a Is owned by the library ; and the strength of non- 
fiction circulation (44.2% overall^, especially that of 
the 600 and 700* s. 
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A similar but smaller sample was taken for the same 
November 19 due date from the independent charge system 
serving the Children's Room, All materials have a common 
due date and only one loan per;^d of "28 days". 

A sample of 200 transactions displays the following 
age distribution: 

Table 50. Age Distribution of Children's 

User Sample 



Age Group 

11 yrs. 6* under 
12-20 years 
21 yrs. 6* over 



No, 

119 
20 
61 

200 



% of Total 

59.5 
10.0 
30. 5 

. 100.0 



A further breakdown of males/females is shown below: 



Table 51. Children's User Distribution 
By Sek Within Age Groin 



11 Yrs. & under 12-20 Yrs. ^1 Yrs. & Over Total 





'No. 




No. 


% I 


No. 


Ik 


No. 


1 


Males 


44 


37.0 


5 


25.0 


8 


13.1 


57 


28.5 


Females 


75 


63.0 


15 


75.0 


53 


86.9 


.143 


71.5 


TOTAL 


119 


.100.0 


20 


100.0 


.61 


100.0 


200 


100. 0 



,Once again, these figures display very strong female 
use in relation to that of males in all age groups. It is 
reasonably safe to assume that those the "21 and over" 
category are predominantly parents ch^-ging out materials 
for their children and that mothers , ^ least in this sample , 
who perform this function outnumber farhers by over 5 to 1. 
More importantly, there are substantial differences in tMe 
younger groups , further reinf orci ng the stronger female 
1 ibr ary use pat tern. 

It is also significant to note that if one eliminates 
the "21 and over" category, one finds that 98.6% of the 
remaining sample were 13 years and younger. This shows the 
Children's Room, which is aiming at the general category of 
individuals through the sixth grade, is hitting the mark*. 
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Comparing this user sample by census tract with the 
1970 populations by tract reveals an interesting pattern: 



Table 52. Population vs . Children* s Use by 

Census Tract 



Tract 

7091 
709 2 
709 3 
7094 
7095 
709 6 
7097 



% of ^ ' 70 | ^Pop . 

3.0 
32.6^- 

2.2 
17.5 
15.3 

5.2 
24.2 



% of City Childrep*s Users 




8.2 
28.4 

4.9^ 

8.7^ 
12.0 

6.6 
31.1 



' Distancp woU*ld appear to have infl.uenced use even more 
than in the adult sample. Tracts 7053 and 7097 show high 
relative use and are the two tracts closest to the library. 
^Tracts 7092 and 7095 had relatively high rations of chil- 
dren per family in 1970 but also have most of their popula- 
tions living significant distan<;es from the library, pre- 
cluding e^'ny signif icant amount of children coming to the 
library without adults driving them. Tract 7091, on the 
other hand/ had by far the highest number of children per 
family in 1970, which could account for the very high per- 
centage it represented' in this -sample. 7096 displays con- 
sistency with the adult sample. 7094 drops very signifi- 
cantly, again probably because of socio-economic factors. 

The distance from the library consideration is even 
more dramatic when it is realized that 114 of the 200 
sampled lived within one mile (walking distance) of- the 
library. That 57% is consistent with the 55.4% that was 
revealed by the adult circulation sample. Peplotting the 
portion (139 of 200) of the sample^ that represented the 
••under 21'V age group reveals an even higher percentage 
(59.3) that lived within one mile, displaying the distance 
factor to be perhaps an even greater influence for the chil- 
dren.^ 

Also significant in this sample is the distribution 
of the types of materials being borrowed: 
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Table 53. Children's Circulation by Type- 

Category 

Easy Bookis 
Fiction 
Non-Fiction 
Paperbacks 
Other 

200 100.0 



The most significant/figures shown by this sample are 
the heavy use of the "e^aTsy books" (picture and lower grade 
books.) and a strong u^ of paperbacks, which was also seen 
in the adult sample). - 

It is very important to stress that these findi^ngs 
for both samples are for a very limited period and are hot 
strictly statistically valid for an entire year. However, 
the information is indicative of certain trends that have 
been identified .and can be used to identify some user and 
npn-ifser characteristics so as to serve the community as 
well as possible. ' . 

Before leaving the area of circulation^ it is signifi- 
cant to discuss briefly the. recent circulation history of- 
the library. Figures 9, 10, and 11 present the monthly 
averages for the past three years in the areas of children's, 
adutl, and total circulations. These graphs reflect sub- 
stantially more use in March and less in June, probably 
influenced by school assignments and warm weather non-library 
activities respectively. The other months appear to be 
reasonably consistent with each other, showing soitte fluctu- 
ations but no pattern clearly defined as "seasonal use". 

4 

To emphasize the dramatic increase in circulation dur- 
ing thd last few years, it would be meaningful to examine 
the trend of recent annual circulation statistics. Figure * 
12 represents the library's circulation totals for the past 
ten years. Obviously, it has significantly increased in 
the last three years only - approximately 50%. During that 
period per capita circulation has increased from ^ somewhat 
low 4.2 to 6.4, slightly above the state average and cer- 
tainly high, for a "blue collar" community with only 48.5% of 
its 1970^ population over 25 yea;rs of age as high school 
gr adua tes • 

\ 



Number . ^ % of Total 



83 41. 

34 17.0 

60 30.0 

15 7.5 

8 4.0 
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Factors involved in this rise . incloaded the increased 
materials expenditures discussed earlier; the recent eco- 
j nomic adversities that .have made public libraries grjeater 
) focal points for individuals with more and different needs 
I anc^ fewer economic resources; a variety of activities, 
' ii»luding better publicity of services available; and the 
vitalization of the library's Children's Room which under 
the guidance of an energetic and imaginative Head of Chil- 
dren's Services has become an excellent public service 
area which has shown the amazing increases cited above. 

I nf ormatioh Services 

The li brary has two I nf or mat ion desks situated con- 
spicuously on each floor in the adult section. The acti- 
vities at the first-floor desk include answering any gen- 
eral information question (location of a book, directions, 
etc .); booking films through the regional library system; 
encouraging and accepting reserves on any item the library 
^^ns but is not in at the moment; taking requests for mater- 
ials not presently owned by the lilprary but which will be 
purchased or obtained through inter-library loan; aiding 
individuals in research ; providing reader • s advisory ser- 
vices; and providing telephone information service. The 
second floor information desk supervises that area and 
provides primarily directional qui^dance to individuals. 

The Information staff consists of one professional 
aTnd five pre-prof essional personnel who have been -traijied 
t^o handle a variety of responsibilities off the desk which ' 
^ consume approximately 50% of their time. They are scheduled 
for Information duty in two hour blocks. Ah Information 
person is -on duty whenever the library is open. 

The resources available are wide-ranging. The library 
has good reference collection backed by substantial gen- 
eral and periodical holdings and *an updated pamphlet file. 
For information not available at the library, other librar- 
ies^ such as Fitchburg ( local call) and Worcester (there is 
^ a regional telephone credit card to use so there is no 

ch^.rge to the library pr individual user) , may be contacted. 
\ ■ - - . , - 

The amalgaiQation ' of these resources provides a network 
within which the vast majority of user informational needs 
can be met. In 1975, 19,682. informational requests were 
handled by the first floor Information staff. 



E, Services to Groups 

r 

The /library actively conducts services for many groups. 
Speciai services to adults include the use of the library's 
meeting room;" aid in the planning and booking of film pro- 
grams ; establishment , maintenance , and rotation of deposit 
collection at nursing and rest homes and at the Senior 
Citizen Center ; visits to shut-ins with library materials 
picked specifically for them; regular film programs primar- 
ily of feature length movies, including such titles as 
"The Hustler'* and "Citizen Kane", and occasional special 
programs like Christmas Caroling. Special services to 
schools include class visits for tours and instructional 
sessions for research tools like "Reader's Guide to Period- 
ical Literature". S 

Services to children include a great variety of ac- 
tivity. During th;e 'summer ''months the Children's Room puts 
on a series of programs that rnclude such items as arts 
and craf<ts workshops, puppet-.making workshops, song festi- 
vals, field trips to interesting places, and reading clubs. 
The library also has free movies, pre-school story hour6, 
arts and crafts workshc^s, contests, and special events 
like a Halloween party and a Pilgrim party throughout the 
remainder of the year. 



t^'» Miscel lancous Other Services 

The library also engages in several other services 
that are relatively small in nature but large in their 
value to ^a' number of library users. A community bulletin 
board is maintained and contains a variety of. information, 
including bu5 schedules, group activities, and important 
community information. A listening station is available for 
public use with library's or an individual's record col- 
- lection^ A collection of talking books and their hardware 
are avai lable , and connections for direct service from the 
regional talking book 1 ibrary can be made . A coin-oper ated 
photocopying machine is available whenever the library is 
open. The library also has "The ,$wap Shop", a clisplay 
where individuals can leave no longer needed bopks, maga- 
zines, coupons, and clothing patterns and take /those for 
whijch. they do have some use. The library also periodically 
changes book displays" to highlight aspects of the, collec^tions 
and generated lists 6f new materials or those on an interesting 
subject. An active public relations program is for the 
most part , adequate , and its expansion should not be a 
high priority in a period of under-staffing and o.ver-ut ill- 
zation of library services. 
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, Summary 

■/ 

While the Children's Room heavily engages in a variety 
of serviceF , the adult section of the library provides 
primarily material, circulation, and -information services. 
Mnre should be done in this area with par ticular attention 
being paid to young adults, who, except for a small browsing 
area on' the second floor, receive little in the way of 
direct services. The potential for programming is quite 
great for Leominster with its great number and variety of 
organizations, with a rather high percentage of Veterans, 
and , pspecial iy , ^ith a very significant foreign stock 
population. 'fhese areas are cited as examples of interests 
in thr community that could be translated in some sort of 
library services, be they special displays, ethnic niqhts 
or festivals, etc. 

For the most part the library is gooy but has to be- 
come more active in its programming and expanding services. 
The keys to doing these are to be found in the recommenda- 
tions in Chapter II, which would greatly aid the library 
in expanding its horizons and becoming the needed city a- 
gency it must be.- 



